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SERMON. 
NITY VO? UNION aH 
LXX. ‘Ore rapa cot 6 tXaouoc toruw. evekes TOU OVOMUAT OL cov 


Vue. Quia apud te propitiatio est, et propte) lege m tuam sustinuc te 


domine 


Beza. Nam apud te est condonatio ut reverenter colaris. 
Bisie. But there is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest be feared. 


Prayer Book. For THERE IS MERCY WITH THEE; THEREFORE SIAL’ 
rHOU BE FEARED.—Psalm cxxx. 4. 


Ir has been in all ages the error of man to frame, from the obser- 
vation of the qualities of human character, his notions of the attributes 
of God. ‘lo this error and its consequences may be traced all at- 
tempts to delineate the Divine Majesty in forms of earthly beauty or 
sublimity ; the conceit of the worshipper not readily admitting any 
more exalted kind of existence than his own, and assigning to his 
divinity as well the outward proportions of human stature as the in- 
ward combination of man’s moral and intellectual faculties. Avainst 
each kind of idolatry the word of revelation furnishes both a warning 
and an antidote; forbidding the worship of any graven image, con- 
demning the notion that his attributes are our virtues, that “ his ways 
are as our ways,” and further representing the particulars of his true 
nature such as no abstract combination of earthly excellence can match, 
no brightest effort of human imagination can conceive, no liveliest zeal 
of man’s devotion can sufficiently adore. 

Mankind, however, are not content with the high authority of re- 
vealed instruction on points whereon revelation is the sole guide on 
which right reason would bid them to depend. ‘They forget that the 
only attribute which their own reason could possibly discover as ap- 
plicable to their acknowledged Maker would be that his nature is to 
them inscrutable. In the mistaken exercise of their understanding, 
they overlook this, the most valid conclusion on the subject to which 
their understanding could at the best direct them; and are prone, 
even to the disparagement of the character he has drawn of himself, 
to adhere to those notions of his wisdom, power, and goodness, which 
are derived from their imagination of these qualities, as existing in 
human nature. ‘This practice is especially prevalent and especially 
unreasonable in relation to his attribute of mercy or goodness. ‘The 
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quality as it exists in man is conceived by his brother man to be ne- 
cessarily accompanied with a certain tenderness in judging of sin, a 
certain forbearance in the exercise of strict right, which may well be 
expected by one of another where all are frail and erring. The con- 
stant sense of weakness and sin, and the strong suspicion that this 
feeling is universal, make every one anxious to meet with something 
more than a candid construction in the judgment of others, and ready 
to hold in highest esteem those by whom that kind of goodness is 
thought to be exercised most free ly. All other blemishes are re adily 
overlooked in a character wherein this feature is observed, and a kind 
of liberal compact is tac! ly formed amongst conscious offenders to 
avoid even the avowal of truth, or the light of a good example, rather 
than imply any severe reflection on the follies or faults of each other. 
The notion of human mercifuiness thus formed and habitually indulged, 
it is easy to transfer it to the Deity, and it requires little effort of 
imagination to conceive of it as “ mightiest in the mightiest.” So 
gladly do we indulge in the expectation that God will forgive our 
trespasses, not only with the same readiness with which we forgive 
others their’s, but with that laxity and facility with which we require 
others to forgive our own. But this is of all possible attributes the 
one in which it is least safe to argue from our own notions of human 
virtue even if correctly framed. It is reasoning from weakness to 
strength, from frailty to perfection, and that in the very matter wherein 
weakness and frailty must necessarily be liable to an influence which 
perfection (as even reason might tell us) can never know. But the 
error is one which no reasoning can set right, because it has no 
shadow of argument to be refuted; it is the suggestion of pride 
refusing to be instructed even from heaven, of licentiousness willing 
to justify itself even before an alleseeing God, of indifference endea- 
vouring to avoid the obligation to repentance even under the con- 
sciousness of sin. And therefore must it be met with a declaration 
of the truth, from an authority which no ingenuity can gainsay, and 
with a sanction to whi h ho indiffe rence can be deaf. rt | will fore - 
warn,” saith the preacher of good tidings, “ I will forewarn you whom 
ye shall fear. Fear him, which after he hath killed, hath power to 
cast into hell; yea, I say unto you, fear him.”—Luke xii. 5. 

The Psalmist in the text assigns as the reason for this fear, the 
very attribute which, misrepresented, is made the ground of unholy 
confidence. In his apprehension there is indeed goodness with God ; 
but it is a goodness no less inconsistent with a weak forbearance than 
with a vindictive severity; there is indeed mercy with him, but such 
mercy as can give no encouragement to sin, but rather aggravates 
the alarm of the offender: ‘“ For (saith he) there is mercy with Thee, 
therefore shalt Thou be feared.” 

In order to illustrate this assertion of an inspired writer, it may be 
useful to state the kind of fear of which he speaks, and to shew the 
connexion of that emotion in man with the attribute of God’s mercy, 
in some principal instances of its manifestation. 

It must not, however, be unnoticed that a different sentiment is 
conveyed in the last clause of the text by the Greek version, and the 
translations which follow it, from that which is found in our English 
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Bibles, and is thought by the best judges to be the sense of the ori- 
ginal. This difterence, however strong may be the grounds of eithe 
mode of interpreting the passage, does not affect the present argument, 
because there exist many other passages 1n scripture where the same 
; 5a 
principle is enforced, though none, perhaps, In which it is so pointedly 
! } i } d 
| 
( 


and so strongly expre 
The fear, then, which is here spoken of, is that awe which arises 
from a painful expectation of approaching ill. Our Saviour assures 
us that God is the proper object of such an emotion; and the Psalmist 

consid red as pron unCcINng that his mercy Is one of those pring iple Ss 


in his character which are calculated to inspire it in the breast of man. 
It is indeed impossible to enter upon this subject without doing vio- 
lence to prejudices dearly cherished and speciously recommended, 
without seeming to limit the divine goodness, and to shut against 
mankind the gates of mercy. but the Christian minister must even 
in these most painful instances speak openly the truth in constant 
reference to the word of his Divine Master; and as to the appearance 
of severity towards his brother men, he feels that in setting forth the 
scriptural account of this divine attribute, he is withdrawing a topic 
of excuse, and acknowledging a sentence of condemnation, not more 
for others than for himself. 

I. Now, if we consider the mercy of God as manifested in the 
character of a Creator and Governor, and that so far only as the in- 
visible things of Him might be clearly seen and understood by the 
things which are made, it will be evident that fear may be inspired 
not only_by the greatest workings of his power, but by those parts 
also of his dispensation which should seem to be the most indicative 
of goodness. 

He it was that framed this FOO lly universe, his word that cheer d 
it with the light of heaven. But as we dwell with delight on the 
mysterious laws that regulate its various movements and dependencies, 
does no secret aw aris in the thoughtful mind, lest the powel! that 
sustains all nature should cease to act ?—and is not that awe founded 
on the excellence of th system, and proportioned to the cle eree mm 
which we feel it tobe good? He it was that formed the human body, 
organized its curious and beautiful structure,—fitted it for its num rous 
and important uses,—and endu d it with its varied capacity of enjoyment. 
But Is It not for that ve ry reason a body which beyond all other out- 
ward forms is liable to unnumbered ills? and does there not arise from 
that very consideration a degree of caution and apprehension of its in- 
jury, which needs be continuallyexercised for the preservation of its health? 

Our minds are furnished by the sam beneficent Power with facul- 
ties beyond all other creatures, to remember, to imagine, and to reason. 


He has given us the | ioh st orders of inte lligence, and thus not only 
plac d unde r our domi Won all th st of his animal creation, but 
ope ne d to u l fe rtile source Ot eV r-varying pleasure in the exercise 
and productions of our pee liar powers. Here also we cannot but 
acknowledge how fearfully the excellence of the gilts aggravates the 
apprel nsion of their loss,—or if we doubt it, we need only to observe 
the horror which that apprehension excites in those most afflicted of 


mankind in whom they are occasionally lor a time suspends 
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Again, should we contemplate a source of pleasure not less peculiar 
to ourselves, the lively emotions of affection and all the best feelings of 
the heart with which we find ourselves endued by the divine goodness, 
it will readily appear, on comparing our social state with the less fa- 
voured orders of creation, that the greater susceptibility of delight 
implies a greater capacity of suffering, and therefore of itself must 
cause a more lively apprehension of danger. But the greatest gift of 
God to the natural man remains to be mentioned—the capacity of moral 
action; that communicated power of free-will whereby we are most 
rightly conceived to be made in his divine image. In him we live, 
and move, and have our being; yet is the life of each, individual and 
distinet ; so too, though his will directs and governs all, yet has he 
granted to each a distinct individual will. ‘The exercise of this power 
pervades every moment of our existence; it may be speculatively 
denied for the purpose of avoiding the implied responsibility; but it is 
practically exerted even in the conduct of that very fallacy, as well as 
in the attainment of every desirable good that lies within our reach. 
Conscience is its voice within us ;—and conscience testifies that the 
more beneficent is its gift, the more dangerous is its ill employment. 
And thus this faculty not only leads to the apprehension of ill as con- 
sequent to its own abuse, but extends to all the former particulars 
an additional argument of fear, by reminding us that their gift is a part 
of our moral probation, and that their Giver is a moral Governor, whose 
mercy cannot be abused with impunity. 

No difficulty would arise from its being objected to this reasoning, 
that it is not the attribute of mercy which is in such cases the object 
of fear. Doubtless it is not. ‘The object of awe is the Almighty 
himself; the evil painfully expected is his displeasure; but that expec- 
tation is quickened, and that pain embittered precisely in proportion to 
the goodness experienced; and as this is practically found to be the 
real state of the case, it can hardly be denied that the attribute of good- 
ness, whatever be its full extent, must, as it belongs to the Maker and 
Governor of the universe, be such as to be productive of fear. 

II. But to pass on to the great act of mercy which is the subject of 
revelation,—the redemption of the world by the atonement of Christ. 
To the dispensation founded on that act, we are continually referred 
in scripture for the highest instance and most full illustration of 
the mercy of God. The patriarchs, the prophets, and the apostles 
unite in passages too numerous to be quoted to describe it in con- 
current terms as the consummation of the riches of his goodness. 
Yet can we find any particular in the whole compass of God’s 
dealings which is so fitted to excite apprehension? or which in point 
of fact reveals such awful sanctions, and imposes so alarming respon- 
sibility ? 

The desire of all nations is come; yet may we not now ask with the 
prophet, ‘“ who shall stand when he appeareth?” ‘The word of good 
tidings is published; but are we not therefore the more forcibly ad- 
monished to take heed how we hear? The dispensation of grace is 
made manifest; but is not a future judgment according to our works 
at the same time more expressly declared? Life and immortality are 
brought to light; but is there no new and fearful information given of 
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a ‘fire that never shall be quenched: where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched,” Mark ix, 43. 

And remember, that it is the whole dispensation, with both its 
sanctions of reward and punishment, with both classes of its motives, 
hope and fear,—it is the whole dispensation which is throughout the 
Bible spoken of as the great instance of divine mercy, and from which 
we are therefore bound to derive our notions of that attribute. For 
it is here of no effect to object that our notion of goodness is inconsist- 
ent with severity of justice ; because we are now concerned with the 
scriptural account of God’s goodness; and it is evident from this 
consideration that it is of a nature to be productive of fear. And here 
we cannot fail to observe how the malignity of sin itself has been 
made the more apparent by the manifestation of divine love. That 
could be no inconsiderable evil, as has been strongly urged, ‘ which 
could require such a remedy as the humiliation of the second Person 
in the godhead. It is not to be supposed that any light cause could 
move the merciful Father of the universe to expose even an innocent 
man to unmerited sufferings. What then must be the enormity of 
that guilt which it is the highest illustration of God’s mercy to have 
pardoned at no less an intercession than the sacrifice of the only- 
begotten Son!’* 

Hence too, it is easy to see however even the eternity of punishments 
is not only reconcileable with the divine goodness, but flows dire ctly 
from its exercise. ‘That goodness has taken effect by renewing to 
fallen man the opportunity of eternal happiness. But an opportunity 
of such transcendent value could not be imparted to a moral agent 
without an increased responsibility ; and its value is only so much the 
more extolled, the more that punishment is aggravated, which awaits 
its neglect. And it may well add vigour to our feeble thankfulness 
for so inestimable a benefit, to consider how great that love must 
needs be whose abuse should require so horrible a punishment. The 
fact of that punishment being revealed, the mere existence of the 
sanction itself, whether it be duly considered or not, is however sufhi- 
cient for our present argument: for it proves, beyond all contro- 
versy, that as a Christian has of all others the most to hope and the 
most to be thankful for, so also he has the most to dread. ‘Thus, the 
greatest instance of mercy ever manifested to mankind, leads to the 
most live ly sensation of fear. 

[11. We are thus led naturally to the consideration of God's mercy, 
as made evident in his dealings with individual Christians; his hearing 
of their prayers, his forgiveness of their sins, and his communication 
of divine grace. It was this state of things contemplated with pro- 
phetic eye, by which the Psalmist was guided, in a strain of almost 
evangelical reflections, to his declaration in the text before us: ‘ Out 
of the deep have I called unto thee, O Lord; Lord, hear my voice. 
© let thine ears consider well the voice of my complaint. If thou, 
Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is done amiss, O Lord, who may 
abide it? For there is mercy with thee, therefore shalt thou be ft ared.” 
The goodness of God, in pardoning the successive errors, sins, and 
relapses of the once-regenerated Christian, may be shewn, no less than 
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his great act of redemption, to be an argument of continual fear. This 
however, is a part of the inquiry which may be best conducted by each 
individual of himself. He must remember that his body is become 


the temple of the Holy Ghost, and the reflection will be accompanied 
not less with awe than with gratitude. Every good inclination of 
which he is conscious, he knows to be the Spirit of God stirring within 
him, and he cannot know it without alarm. Every fresh sin forgiven 


he feels to be a new instance of gracious forbearance: and he cannot 


so feel without d ep conc rn for his offence . and serious appre h nsion 
for the consequence of renewed transgression. Nor can it be doubted 
that an examination into self thus earnestly pursued would be found 
of all others the most effectual method of conviction; that the goodness 
of the Almighty, as it leadeth to repentance, leadeth not only by love, 
but by fear. 

From such a view of this high and heavenly attribute we shall learn 
carefully to avoid confounding it with the quality of good-nature in 
man. It is such a bounty as can be no encouragement in transgres- 
sion: such a forbearance as aggravates the offence of all who think to 


take advantage of 


oo 
it. It has nothing in common with weakness ; it 
has nothing in sympathy with sinfulness ; it is the merey and the good- 
ness of Him, who ‘ though he willeth not the death of a sinner,” yet 
hateth iniquity, and has decreed its signal punishment. After the 
likeness of his own outward miracle, though it give light by night to 
them that love him, it is a cloud and darkness to his enemies, serving 
to guide his faithful servants through each gloomy season of their 
earthly trial, but thickening that gloom, and aggravating their horror 
to those who reject its influence. 

And further, this view of the divine goodness habitually cherished 
would go far to alter our notion of the ,corresponding feature in the 
human character. Not indeed that the severity of exact justice would 
be bearable in the disposition of an erring fellow-creature, but that we 
should reckon less of that vague and general mercifulness, which in 
private conduct is mistaken for good-nature, and in public profession 
is mis-named liberality. We shall rather be inclined to look for the 
higher instances of genuine goodness in those, whose indignation against 
sin is so manifest towards themselves, that it comes to be suspected 
towards others. Such characters will not fail to be regarded with 
somewhat of fear and dislike by the more erring part of mankind. 
Here, however, we are considering how they ought to be esteemed by 
such as would form their judgment on Christian principles. ‘Their 
suspected abhorrence of sin, and their practical application of benevo- 
lenee, on so large a scale as to imply occasional apparent severity, are 
in no wise inconsistent with, but are rather the true symptoms of 
Christian charity ; and they will not rashly be pronounced austere by 
those who have been accustomed to contemplate with awe as well as 
love the genuine attribute of divine mercy. 

(nd lastly, we may learn from these considerations a lesson of pe- 
culiar interest in our own particular case. For if there be a country 
where more than in any other the blessings of God have been shower- 
ed with unsparing hand, where more than elsewhere opportunities are 
atlorded of studying so as to admire and enjoy the outward frame of 
nature, the moral structure of ourselves, the purport of divine revela- 
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tion, the means of present grace, and the hope of future glory,--- we 
mav learn that for them whose lot is east in so fair a ground, and who 
have eve ry conceivable means ministered to them for the right use and 
application of their most exce llent advantages, for them to abuse so 
great mercy, to neglect so great goodness, is an offence of the most 


fearful enormity. ‘They therefore must above all beware of arguing 


from past indulgences to continued forbearance ; they must above all 
’ . 


prove that the goodness of God favours not the presumption but the 


reverence of man; and they must above all remember, that his mercy, 


wherever it is not now vlorifi ied in the excitement of human pi ty will 
be hereafter fearfully illustrated in tl 


1¢ punishment of evil doers. 
c. G. 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ant 1.—The Ecclesiastical [i fory of th Second and Third Centuries, 
lustrated from the Writings of Tertullian, by Joux, Bisuor o1 
Bristor, Master of Christ College and Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridg Cambridge, 1826, 


Tuis work, as we are informed by the learned Author, “ 


contains the 
substance of a course of lectures delivered by him, as Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, in the Lent and Easter Terms of 1825. He had 
pre viously deliv« red two courses on the VW ritings of the Fath rs, and 
the plan he then pursued was, first, to give a short account of the 
Author's life; next, an analysis of each of his works; and lastly, a 
selection of passages made principally with a view to the illustration 
of the doctrines and discipline of the Church of England. The pecu 
liar character of the w ritings of the earlier Fathers ‘pointed out this as 
the mode in which the information to be derived from them might be 


most clearly and usefully exhibited to the theological student. In pro- 


ceeding, however, to the writings of Tertullian, the next in order of 


time to those whose works had been previously reviewed, it appeared 
to the Author that a different mode might be adopte »d with of intage, 
and that they might be rendered subservient to the illustration of 
ecclesiastical history in general. They who have read Mosheim’s work, 
require only to be reminded that he divides the History of the Church 
into two branches, external and internal. Under the former he com- 
prehends the prosperous and adverse events which befel it during each 
century ; under the latter, the state of learning and philosophy, the 
government, doctrine, rites and ceremonies of the church, and the 
heresies which divided its members and disturbed its tranquillity 
during the same period. ‘The object, therefore, which the Author 
proposed to himself in his Lectures on the Writings of Tertullian, was 
to employ them as far as they could be employed in filling up Mo- 
sheim’s outline, by arranging the information which they supply under 
the different heads above enumcrated.”—And this he has done in a 
manner, which is not only extremely interesting to the theological 
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reader, but which also renders his work a valuable addition to the 
history of the early ages of Christianity. 

The period at which Tertullian flourished, comprehends the latter 
part of the second and the beginning of the third century.  Allix 
places his birth about the year 145 or 150; his conversion to Chris- 
tianity about 185; his marriage about 186; his admission to the 
priesthood about 192; his adoption of the opinions of Montanus 
about 199; and his death about 220. These dates, it is true, rest en- 
tirely upon conjecture ; but the general accuracy of them is commonly 
allowed. 

The Bishop divides his work into seven chapters, which treat on the 
following subjects : viz.—I. On Tertullian and his Writings.—II. On 
the external History of the Church.—III. On the State of Letters and 
Philosophy.—IV. On the Government of the Church.-— V. On the 
Doctrine of the Church.-—VI. On the Ceremonies used in the Church. 

-VII. Concerning the Heresies and Divisions which troubled the 
Church. 

The period at which Tertullian lived is one of the most important 
in the history of the Christian Church. Christianity was now spread 
over the greater part of the world, and the Church had now begun to 
be agitated by many of those controversies with regard to doctrine and 
discipline, which in later ages have divided the Christian world; and 
we are enabled to collect from the writings of the advocates as well 
as the adversaries of our faith, the real sentiments of the Church at 
this early period. Valuable as is the testimony, which is borne to the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel by the Apostolical Fathers, and 
by those who immediately succeeded them: yet the nature of the con- 
troversies, which then existed in the Christian Church, and the subjects 
on which they treat, prevent the possibility of their writings possessing 
the same interest with those of Tertullian. On the most important 
points of doctrine and discipline the writings of Tertullian are full and 
explicit ; and, notwithstanding the errors into which he was led by the 
warmth and impetuosity of his temper, are of great importance in all 
controversies relating to the doctrine and discipline of the Church. 

As the most remarkable incident in Tertullian’s life was his em- 
bracing the principles of Montanus, the Bishop enters into a considera- 
tion of his opinions, which have been variously re presented by 
Mosheim; who in his work, “* De Rebus Christianorum ante Constan- 
tinum Magnum,” thus describes him, ‘* Homo nullius nominis, minime 
malus, natura tristis, debilisque judicii, morbo quodam animi in tantam 
incidebat dementiam ut Spiritum Sanctum, seu Paracletum illum qui 
animaverat Apostolos Jesu Christi, divinitus sibi obtigisse contenderet, 
res futuras maximi momenti preedicandas et morum vitaque disci- 


plinam, priori ab Apostolis tradita sanctiorem et meliorem tradendam ;” 
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while, in his Ecclesiastical History, he represents him as “ pretending 
to be the Paraclete or Comforter, whom the Divine Saviour, at his de- 
parture from the earth, promised to send to his disciples to lead them 
into all truth.” The Bishop shews, from the examination of some 
passages of Tertullian’s writings, that the former, and not the /atter, is 
the true statement of the opinions of Montanus; and that the fair infer- 
ence to be deduced from the passages of Tertullian is, “‘ not that Mon- 
tanus pretended to be the Paraclete, or that he made a distinction 
between the Paraclete, promised by Christ to his \ postles, and the 
Holy Ghost, which was shed upon them on the day of Pentecost, (as 
is asserted also by Mosheim); but that Montanus conceived himself 
to be inspired by the same spirit as the \postles, though it was his 
peculiar office to close as it were the Christian Revelation, and to place 
in a clear and refulgent light those sublime truths, those doctrines of 
perfection, which, during our Saviour’s residence upon earth, his 
disciples had been able to bear; but which had been in a progressive 
state of development since the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day 


of Pentecost.” Bishop of Bristol, pp. 22—27. 


After a brief account of the writings of Tertullian, the Bishop con- 
cludes the first chapter with the consideration of the extraordinary 
hypothesis of Semler, ‘‘ who, in a dissertation prefixed to his edition of 
Tertullian’s works, endeavours to fix the mark of spuriousness not 
only upon them, but upon the writings which are extant under the 
names of Justin Martyr and Irenzeus. His theory is, that all those 
works, though bearing the names of different authors, proceeded—(‘ ex 
una atque eadem officina, §c.’ See the quotation from Semler, in the 
Bishop of Bristol’s note, p. 71. from the same shop established at 
Rome, and were the produce of the joint labours of a set of men, who 
entered into a combination to falsify history and corrupt the Scrip- 
tures, principally with the view of throwing discredit upon certain 
persons, Marcion, Valentinus, &c. whom they thought proper to brand 
with the name of heretics.” ‘ This (as the Bishop justly observes) is 
a theory, which, for nove Ity and singularity, will bear a comparison 
with the boldest speculations of the German critics.” His Lordship 
has with great acuteness and at considerable length examined the 
arguments of Semler ; whose theory is, however, sufficiently refuted 
by the unanimous consent of the Christian Church from the time of 
Tertullian;— of Cyprian, who was Bishop of Carthage forty years after 
Tertullian lived there, who held his works in great estimation, and fre- 
quently repeats not only the sentiments, but even the words contained 
in the writings now extant under his name ;—of Eusebius, and of 
Augustin, who himself lived at Carthage, and refers to his writings.* 
In the second chapter, which relates to the external history of the 


Church, the Bishop enters upon the discussion of a subject which has 


See the Bishop of Bristol, pp. 69, &¢ 
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been much agitated by divines of later ages, concerning the duration of 
miraculous powers in the Church; and he has treated it with singular 
clearness and ability. ‘There is no subject on which learned and 
orthodox men have more differed in opinion; some maintaining that 
the power of working miracles was confined to the immediate succes- 
sors of the Apostles themselves; while others give credit to those 
miracles, which are said to have been performed in the second and 
third centuries, and even in later periods of the Church. 


The Bishop, speaking of the miracles, which were performed by the 
first preachers of the Gospel, observes that “ the writings of Tertullian 
furnish little reason for supposing that the preachers of the Gospel in 
his day were indebted for their success to the display of similar 
powers. He asserts, indeed, that Christians possessed the power of 
expelling daemons, of curing diseases, of healing the wounds inflicted 
by serpents, but he casts a doubt upon the accuracy of his own state- 
ment by ascribing to Christians in general those extraordinary gifts 
which even in the days of the Apostles appear be confined to them, 
and to those disciples upon whom they laid their hands.” p. 95. 


He then with no less candour than ability states his own opinion 
on the subject; and observes, ‘that the supposition that miraculous 
powers were gradually withdrawn from the Church, appears ina great 
measure to account for the uncertainty which has prevailed respecting 
the period of their cessation. ‘To adopt the language of undoubting 
confidence on such a subject, would be a mark no less of folly than 
presumption ; but I may be allowed to state the conclusion to which I 
have my self been led by a comparison of the statements in the Book of 
Acts with the Writings of the Fatherg of the second century. My con- 
clusion then is, that the power of working miracles was not extended 
beyond the disciples, upon whom the Apostles conferred it by the im- 
position of their hands. As the number of those disciples gradually 
diminished, the instances of the exercise of miraculous powers became 
gradually less frequent; and ceased entirely at the death of the last 
individual on whom the hands of the Apostles had been laid. That event 
would, in the natural course of things, take place before the middle 
of the second century : at a time when Christianity having obtained a 
footing in all the provinces of the Roman Empire, the miraculous 
gifts conferred upon its first teachers had performed their appropriate 
office, that of proving to the world that a new revelation had been 
given from heaven. 

“ What then would be the effect produced upon the minds of the 
great body of Christians by their gradual cessation? Many would 
not observe, none would be willing to observe it; for all must naturally 
feel a reluctance to believe that powers, which had contributed so es- 
sentially to the rapid diffusion of ( hristianity, were withdrawn. They 
who remarked the cessation of miracles, would probably succeed in 
persuading themselves that it was only temporary, and designed by our 
all-wise Providence to be the prelude to a more abundant effusion of 
supernatural gifts upon the Church. Or if doubts and misgivings 
crossed their minds, they would still be unwilling openly to state a fact, 
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which might shake the steadfastness of their friends, and would cer- 
tainly be urged by the enemies of the Gospel as an argument against its 
divine origin. They would pursue the plan which has been pursued 
by Justin Martyr, Theophilus, Irenaeus, &c. ; they would have recourse 
to general assertions of the existence of supernatural powers, without 
attempting to produce a specific instance of their exercise. The silence 
of ecclesiastical history respecting the cessation of miraculous gifts in 
the Church is to be ascribed, not to the insensibility of Christians to 
that important event, but to the combined operation of prejudice and 
policy,—of prejudice which made them reluctant to believe,—of policy 
which made them anxious to conceal the truth.”—Bishop of Bristol, 
p. 99. 


In this view of the subject, the Bishop is supported by the opinion 
of the late Dr. Hey, who (in some unpublished Lectures on the Miracles 
of the early Christian Church, delivered in the chapel of Sidney College, ) 
observes, that “ for fifty years after the ascension of Christ, none of the 
Fathers made any pretensions to the possession of miraculous powers.” 
Speaking of Ignatius, Polycarp, Barnabas, Hermas, he observes, that 
“ Not one of those pious men, though they were the principal governors 
in the Church, and the immediate successors of the Apostles in that 
government (as well as their companions and friends) ever speaks of 
himself as capable of counteracting the ordinary powers of nature: they 
all endeavour to inculcate the morality and religion of the Gospel, but 
that merely as men, possessed indeed of the sense and meaning of the 
sacred writers, but entirely void of their extraordinary power.’ — Bishop 


of Bristol, pp- 165, 166. 


The opinion of Dr. Hey and the Bishop of Bristol is supported by 
Dr. Jortin,* who throws considerable doubts on any miracles said to 
han been pe rforme d after the apostolic age ; and such also seems to 
have been the opinion of Dr. Lardner.t On the other hand it is to be 
observed, that Milner defends the existence of miraculous powers in 
the Church in the third century t; and he is supported by Dodwell,§ 
and by the most learned, the most judicious, and most candid of theo- 


logical writers, Dr. Waterland.|| In a case where learned men so 





much differ, it would be presumptuous to form a precipitate judgment ; 
yet the arguments of the Bishop of Bristol and Dr. Hey deserve 
serious attention, and by many probably will be thought unanswer- 
able. 

In the fourth chapter, which relates to ‘“ the Government of the 
Church,” the Bishop remarks, that Tertullian bears express testimony 
to the independence of the apostolic churches; and that the words of 


Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, Book II. 
+ See his Remarks on the Miracle of the thundering legion. 
t See Milner’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. I. p. 328. 
§ Dissert. in Iren. I]. Dissert. Cypr. 1V 
|| See Importance of the Trinity, Chap. VII 
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our Saviour to St. Peter,—“ On this rock will I build my Church,” 
and “ I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” were 
not at that time supposed to refer exclusively to the Church of Rome, 
but to all the churches of which St. Peter was the founder.* 

We regret that our limits will not admit of our dwelling upon the 
important chapter relating to the doctrines of the Church. We may 
however remark that Tertullian bears the most express testimony to 
the consent of the Church in his day with regard to the doctrines con- 
tained in the three Creeds,+ and the first, second, fourth and fifth 
articles of our Church; and though, from no controversy having exist- 


ed in ‘Tertullian’s time on the doctrine of justification, we must not 


expect the precision of controversy, yet he describes the death of 


+ 


Christ as * the whole weight and benefit of the Christian name.” tf 
With regard to the Sacrament of Baptism, Tertullian speaks in very 
strong and express terms. 


‘* By it, (says he,) we are cleansed from all our sins, and rendered 
capable of attaining eternal life. ‘ By it we regain that spirit of God, 
which Adam received at his creation, and lost by his transgression.’ 
Tertullian connects regeneration with it, calling it ‘our second birth, in 
which the soul is framed as it were anew by water, and the power from 
above, and the veil of its former corruption being drawn aside, beholds 
the full refulgence of its native light.’ In the first book against Mar- 
cion, he declares the following blessings to be consequent upon baptism : 
‘ remission of sins,—deliverance from death,—regeneration,—and par- 
ticipation in the Holy Spirit.’ He calls it ‘ the sacrament of washing, 

the blessed sacrament of water,—the laver of regeneration,—the 


washing of repentance,—the sacrament of faith,—the seal or sign of 


our faith.” § 

In the last chapter, in reviewing the treatises of Tertullian against 
Praxeas, the Bishop alludes to the testimony which Tertullian has been 
supposed to bear to the genuineness of the disputed text in St. John’s 
Epistle, relating to the three heavenly witnesses. We should do injus- 
tice to the Bishop’s argument, if we were not to give it in his own words. 

“ We have seen (observes his Lordship, speaking of Tertul- 
lian’s Treatise.) that according to him Praxeas confounded the 


persons in the Trinity ; though, if we may judge from his mode of 
conducting the controversy, it turned principally upon the persons of 


the Father and the Son. Praxeas quoted, in support of his opinion, 
Ego et Pater unum sumus. ‘Tertullian replied, ‘that verse is directly 
against you; for though it declares an unity of substance in the Father 
and Son, it also declares a duality, if we may coin a word, of persons.’ 
Having established his point with respect to the first and second per- 
sons in the Trinity, Tertullian proceeds to the third. ‘ We have seen,’ 
he says, ‘that the Son promised that when he had ascended to the 








Bishop of Bristol, pp. 236, 237 t Ibid, p. 548, &c. t Ibid, p. 330 
» See the passages quoted by the Bishop of Bristol, pp. 427, 428. 
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Father, he would ask the Father to send another Comforter; and we 
have seen in what sense he was called another Comforter. Of this 
Comforter the Son says, he shall take of mine. as the Son himself had 
taken of the Father's. Thus the connexion of the Father in the Son, 
and of the Son in the Paraclete, makes three coherent persons, one 
in the other; which three are one in substance, unum; not one in 
number, wnus; in the same manner in which it was said, / and my 
Father are one.’ Now in case Tertullian had been acquainted with 
| John v. 7, a verse which as clearly proved, according to his own 
mode of reasoning, the unity of substance and distinction of persons 
in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as Ego et Pater wium sumus 
did in the Father and the Son, J would ask whether it is not contrary 
to all reason to suppose that he would have neglected to quote it, and 
chosen rather to refer his readers to the latter text (John x. 30,) and 
to John xvi. 14? In my own opinion (the Bishop concludes) the 
passage in Tertullian, far from containing an allusion to 1 John v. 7, 
furnishes most decisive proof that he knew nothing of the verse.”— 
Bishop of Bristol, p. 543, &Xc. 

With regard to the imputation which has been urged against Ter- 
tullian, that in his Treatise ‘‘ de Proscriptione Hereticorum,” he ap- 
pears to exalt the authority of tradition above scripture,—-an objection 
against him which has been urged in former times, and recently by the 
learned and ingenious translator of Dr.Schleiermacher’s Critical Essay 
on the Gospel of St. Luke, and against which the Bishop has, we think, 
very satisfactorily defended him*; we may remark that his Lordship’s 
reasoning is confirmed by Dr. Waterlandt, who agrees with the opinion 
of the Bishop of Bristol, that there is nothing in Tertullian’s language 
on this subject at variance with that of the Church of England in her 
20th Article. 

We have now drawn to a conclusion our remarks on this interesting 


volume ; and if they appear to have extended to too great a length, the 


nature of the subject must plead our apology; and the difficulty of 


presenting in a hasty review a tolerably accurate account of a work 
which contains so great a variety of subjects, and so much interesting 
matter. It is a work which, we think, must be regarded by all as 
a valuable addition to the early history of Christianity, as well worthy 
of the high reputation of the Author, and of the honourable office 
which he holds in the University of which he is so distinguished an 


ornament. And all readers of ecclesiastical history will feel obliged 


* See Bishop of Bristol, p. 290, &c. 

t See Importance of the Doctrine of the Trinity, chap. vii. p. 268, &e. Wa- 
terland’s Works, vol. V. edit. 1823. The whole of this chapter of Dr. Water- 
land, “ shewing the use and value of ecclesiastical antiquity with respect to 
controversies of faith,” is well worthy the perusal of all persons who feel an 
interest in these subjects. It is justly characterized by the present learned 
Lord Bishop of Durham, in his Life of Waterland, as “ one of the most important 
in the whole work, and would itself form a treatise of distinguished excellence 
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to him for the clearness and elegance with which he has treated a sub- 


ject, which few, who are not devoted to the more deep and abstruse 


subjects of theology, have the courage to attempt; and for the manner 
in which he has smoothed the way for all future readers of Tertullian. 
It is impossible not to be pleased with the just and moderate view 
which he has taken of the real value of the writings of the Fathers. 
Steering clear of the errors of those persons on the one hand, who 
exalt their importance, as infallible guides; and of those on the other 
who immoderately decry their value and importance; he draws the 
line, with great accuracy and judgment, between an implicit reliance 
on these venerable guides, and that deference which is justly due to 
them as the earliest and most unbiassed witnesses of the truth; and shews 
that great advantage may be derived, even from their errors, to the 
truth of the Christian doctrines, and to our knowledge of the cere- 
monies, doctrines, and discipline of the primitive Church. In order 
to do justice to his Lordship’s opinions on this subject, we will extract 
his just and eloquent defence of Tertullian. Speaking on the subject 


of Tertullian’s adopting the opinions of Montanus, he says, 


‘‘ What reliance, it may be asked, can we place upon the judgment, or 
even upon the testimony of Tertullian, who could be deluded into a 
belief of the extravagant pretensions of Montanus? or what advantage 
can the theological student derive from reading the works of so cre- 
dulous and superstitious an author? These questions are easily asked, 
and answered without hesitation by men who take the royal road to 
theological knowledge; who, either through want of the leisure, or 
impatience of the labour, requisite fér the examination of the writings 
of the Fathers, find it convenient to conceal their ignorance under an 
air of contempt. ‘Thus a hasty and unfair semblance of condemnation 
has been passed upon the Fathers, and their works have fallen into 
unmerited disrepute. The sentence is hasty, because it bespeaks great 
ignorance of human nature, which often presents the curious phenome- 
non of an union of the most opposite qualities in the same mind; of 
vigour, acuteness, and discrimination on some subjects, with imbecility, 
dulness, and bigotry on others. The sentence is unfair, because it 
condemns the Fathers for faults, which were those, not of the indivi- 
duals, but of the age; of the elder Pliny, and Marcus Antoninus, as 
well as of Tertullian. It is moreover unfair, because the persons who 
argue thus in the case of the Fathers, argue differently in other cases. 
Parga Let us shew the same candour and sound judgment in 
the case of the Fathers; let us separate the wheat from the tares, and 
not involve them in one general conflagration. The assertion may 
appear paradoxical, but is nevertheless true, that the value of Tertul- 
lian’s writings to the theological student arises in a great measure from 
his errors. When he became a Montanist, he set himself to expose 
what he deemed faulty in the practice and discipline of the Church; thus 
we are told indirectly what that practice and that discipline were, and 
we obtain information, which, but for his secession from the Church, 
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his works would scarcely have supplied. In a word, whether we con- 
sider the testimony borne to the genuineness and integrity of the books 
of the New Testament, or the information relating to the ceremonies, 
discipline, and doctrines of the primitive Church, Tertullian’s writings 
form a most important link in that chain of tradition which connects 
the Apostolic age with our own.—Bishop of Bristol, p. 36, &c. 

Notwithstanding the length to which our review has extended itself, 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of extracting the sound and 
judicious observations with which the Dishop concludes the Chapter 
relating to “ the Heresies and Divisions which troubled the Church,” 
bearing as they do upon some of the most important controversies of 
the present day. 

“The Roman Catholics are in the habit of urging the divisions 
among Protestants as an argument against Protestantism, and their 
own pretended freedom from dissensions as a proof that they compose 
the true Church. If this is a valid argument against Protestantism, 
the long catalogue of heresies which have just been enumerated must 
furnish an equally valid argument against Christianity itself. But the 
divisions which arose, both among the early pros lytes to the Gospel 
and the early Reformers, were the natural conse quences of the change 
effected in the condition of mankind by the new light which had burst 
upon their minds. ‘Their former trains of thinking were interrupted, 
their former principles to a certain extent unsettled; they were to 
enter upon a new and enlarged field of speculation and of action. 
When, therefore, we consider how many sources of disagreement 
existed in their passions and prejudices, in the variety of their tempers 
and the opposition of their interests, it cannot be matter of surprise 
that all did not consent to walk in the same path, or that truth was 
occasionally sacrificed to the ambition of founding a sect.”—Bishop of 
Bristol. pp- 580, 581. 


The Coronation Oath considered with reference to the Principles of 
the Revolution of 1668. By Cuartes Tuomas Lane, Esa. of 
the Inner Temple. 8vo. pp. 63. Hatchard, 1826. 


Ir is a sterling maxim that truth rejects the aid of falsehood, and 
by parity of reason, that a good cause is injured by bad arguments. 
We may therefore assume that whether Catholic Emancipation be a 
just or an unjust, a politic or an impolitic measure, it ought to be fairly 
canvassed, and neither adopted nor rejected upon false grounds of 
reasoning. 

Upon this principle we propose (without meddling at all with the 
general question) to enquire how far the author of the Pamphlet 
before us has strengthened his own cause by this attempt to revive the 
argument of the Coronation Oath against Emancipation. We say 


revive, because it is on record that of late years this argument has 
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been abandoned by the ablest reasoners on the anti-catholic side; and 
in the last Session of Parliament, Mr. Canning exulted in the 
speech of Lord Liverpool, “as having set at rest for ever what he 
would not hesistate to call the idle objection of the Coronation Oath.” 
However, we are far from wishing to overwhelm Mr. Lane by the 
weight of authority. We shall respectfully listen to his reasoning, and 
offer no other reply to it than such as our calm judgment may suggest. 

His argument in truth is exceedingly simple: it is this and no more: 
An oath is to be understood and performed in the sense in which the 
impdser understood it and intended it to bear. ‘The legislature of the 
first year of William and Mary, which imposed the Coronation Oath, 
understood and intended it as a perpetual bulwark against popery in 
this kingdom ; therefore the laws then in being against popery can 
never be relaxed by a king who has taken that oath. 

The Author employs 50 pages in proof of his minor, and a vast deal 


of historical learning, all which are entirely wasted upon us, for we 


admit the fact fully and freely. The legislature of the first year of 
William and Mary, we have no doubt, did intend the exclusion of 


popery by virtue of the Coronation Oath, and the perpetual exclusion 
of it too, if they were simple enough to suppose that they were legis- 
lating for all future generations. That they were indeed so foolish 
we have too much respect for them altogether to admit, but neither do 
we deny it; Mr. Lane may assume, if he will, that they were so; we 
observe merely that in that case they most egregiously overrated their 
own authority and importance in the world. And this is the answer 
to the Author’s whole argument. Nothing can be so absurd as the 
notion of an irrevocable law, and of a lawgiver whose authority is 


bindir 


1g 


upon all future Jawgivers. Has the legislature now in being 
no power to abolish the Coronation Oath altogether if they please ? 
Surely no man in his senses will deny that they have: upon the same 
principle then they have power to modify, abridge or explainit. But, 
says our Author, an oath is binding in the sense of the imposer, and 
the imposer of the Coronation Oath was the legislature of 1688. ‘True: 
but upon whom was that legislature the imposer of the oath? Upon 
King William and Queen Mary surely, and not on George IV. No 
man can impose an oath, or anything else, except upon those over whom 
he has authority; and he has no more authority over the future and the 
unborn, than over the past and the dead. When one generation of 
mortals is removed from the earth, their influence in human affairs is 
at an end; and if their institutions survive, it is only because their 
successors choose voluntarily to adopt them. When therefore William 
and Mary died, and the legislature who imposed the oath upon them 
died also, the oath became a dead letter until the next generation was 


pleased to revive it, and then a new imposee succeeded in the person 
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of Queen Anne, and a new imposer in the legislature which composed 
her government. In like manner if we pursue the succession to our 
own times, his present Majesty is now the imposee, the legislature of 
1821 was the imposer of the oath upon him, and the legislature of 
1826 continues the imposition, and is therefore the imposing authority 
at this moment: for if there was no parliamentary legislature, that is, 
no counterbalancing or concurrent jurisdiction in existence to represent 
that imposing authority, the crown would be absolute, and the British 
Constitution and the Coronation Oath together at anend. In one word, 
it is an absurdity beyond all other absurdities to represent the law- 
givers of 1826 as governed by the lawgivers of 1688, or by any other 
human lawgivers departed this life since the creation of the world, 
The legislature of this present time is the imposer of the Coronation 
Oath upon the present King, and in their sense, and in no other sense, 
it is to be understood. 

Thus then Mr. Lane’s whole pamphiet of 56 elaborate and learned 
pages is disposed of, and nothing remains in the Coronation Oath 
against the concession of the Catholic Question, unless it be said that, 
whoever be the imposer, the imposee, having once kissed the book, 
can never afterwards be released from the obligation of the oath in 
the sense in which he at first understood it to be imposed. But we 
apprehend that a moment’s consideration will remove this difficulty. 
In the first Volume of Paley’s Moral Philosophy, and in the chapter on 
Promises, the following rule is laid down:—Promises are not binding 
which are released by the promisee. This, he says, is evident. Now 
apply this to the Coronation Oath, in which case the people by their 
representatives are the promisees, and the King, at their desire, pro- 
mises to maintain certain established laws for their benefit, and for that 
alone. If, afterwards, by reason of a change of circumstances, the 
people discover or imagine that those laws are no longer beneficial, 
and call upon the King to alter or repeal them, it follows, by virtue of 
our rule, that the King is immediately released from his promise. He 
may think perhaps that the people are ill advised, and have changed 
their sentiments upon false grounds, and he may still exercise his con- 
Stitutional veto according to his discretion; but so far as the promise 
is concerned, he is as free as he was before he made it. ‘To this 
however it is objected, that an oath is different from a promise, inas- 
much as to an oath the Deity is a party, and that therefore mere 
human authority is incompetent to discharge the obligation. But how 
is the Deity a party to an oath? Simply as a witness. A promises to 
B to do so and so for b's benefit, and ‘calls upon the Almighty to 
attest the engagement: but as B’s benefit is the only object of the 
engagement, it must be the condition of it, and when it ceases by b's 
own declaration, the engagement ceases with it, and the office of th 
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witness is at an end with the subject of his testimony. Men puzzle 
themselves in this matter by confounding an oath with a vow. In a 
vow, God is the promisee, and no human authority can discharge the 
promise; but in oaths men are the promisees, and God is only called 
upon to see that the parties act conscie ntiously towards each other, 

a distinction so clear, that it is difficult to compre hend by what confu- 
sion of mind any man can overlook it. 

I swear to do my neigh! r acertain service: times change, and 
what was a service becomes an injury: nevertheless, upon our Author's 
principle, I am bound to go on doing him injury, because I have called 
God to witness that I would do him a service. Was there ever such a 
perversion of ethics! In like manner the people have required their 
King to swear that he would exclude the papists from certain civil 
privileges for the sake of the safety of the State, and for no other reason. 
If afterwards the same people declare that such exclusion has become 
a source of danger instead of saft ty, stul the King is bound to continue 
the exclusion at the risk of public convulsions, because he has sworn 
to exclude for the sake of peace and security. Is it not manifest that 
when the condition of an obligation is satisfied, the obligation itself is 
discharged? We shall add no more upon so plain a point, but con- 
clude with expressing our honest conviction, that though there may be 
a thousand good arguinents against Catholic Emancipation, there cannot 
be conceived so bad a one as this of the Coronation Oath, and that to 
persist in pressing it into the service is to sow tares among the wheat, 
to confound sense with nonsense, and give the Protestant interest great 
reason to exclaim, “Our enemies we can withstand, but may we be 


delivered from our friends 
— 


Arr. ILL.—S% riptural Geology; or Ge ological Phenomena consistent 
only with the literal Int rpretation of the Sacred S¢ rupture s upon the 
subjects of the Creation and Deluge. Vol. 1. Hatchard. 1826. 


Tuts Work, the object of which is sufficiently expressed in the 
title, is dedicated to all the Bishops and Clergy, the Universities, and 
Scientific Institutions, &c. &c. for the purpose of enlightening them as 
to the true scriptural view of primary and secondary formations, and 
the orthodox exposition of the difficulties attending the phenomena of 
depositions. It is published by subscription, and evinces a most praise 
worthy zeal on the part of the Author to uphold the truth of revelation, 
and of his friends to support him in doing so;—which calls for our 
most unreserved approbation, whatever we may think of the mode in 
which his design is executed. 


The agreement or disagreement of geological phenomena, real ot 
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supposed, with the accounts given in scripture, has of late become a 


topic of much discussion. No candid examiner can doubt, that upon 


the whole the result of such discussions has been emine ntly favourable 


¢ 


to the cause of revelation. And the most distinguished writers on 
or ology have not been backward in offering their unqualific d te stimony 
to the general confirmation which the Mosaic history receives from the 
nvestigations of science; but when we come to stretch eve ry expres- 
sion of the inspired hi an to the utmost rigour of phil sophical 
accuracy, it needs but little reflection on the professed design of 
scripture, to see that we are pushing our speculations beyond their 
just limits. Such however is very much the character of our Author's 
lucubrations. I quotes at the commencement of his book some of 


the most truly admirable and sensible reflections of the Quarterly Re- 


view, of Professor Buckland, of M. Cuvier, and of Mr. Faber, agree- 


ing nearly in substance with what we have just observed, and treats 


them with a supercilious hostility, which gives us no very favourable 
impre ssion of his mod sty or knowledge of the sub} Ct. He expr sly 
regards the Bible as a record of science p. 51.) and is particularly 


eology in representing the pheno- 


anxious to display his knowledge of g 


mena ot successive formations to be nothing but an imaginary theory. 


p- o, “xe. Th whol argument is carried on with a viok nt predi- 
lection for his own views, and a dogmatical positiveness in the mode 
ol tating his opinions, as well as a tone of triuinph and ridicule 
towards his opponents, which is as little warranted by the force of his 
reasoning, as consistent with candid and courteous discussion. We 
shall not pretend to go into the details of the argument, trusting that 
those readers who are curious on the subject will take measures for 
satisfying themselves. In general, as to the mutual relation of the 
facts of geology with the expressions of ripture, we have fully stated 


1 , ! 
ur opinion ina late number, when a work on the sam: subject with 


the present was under review, (See Christian Remembrancer, No. 88. 
p. 211); and with respect to the volume before us, we can say little 
more than what we the n ol rve d, and must ré¢ ter our readers to that 
passage. ‘The fact is, that if on subjects imcidentally treated by the 
Sacred Writers, not forming « ential part of the sacred system of truths 
which it was their proper object to inculeate, we are bound to take 


every expression in its rigidly literal sense, as an infallible scientific 


truth, then we shall be compelled not only to give up the facts of 
geology, but also the Newtonian system of the universe;—and must 
religiously believe that the n does actually move round the earth. 
if we admit that no harm is done to the cause of divine truth, and no 


violence to the interpretation of si ripture, in understanding the expres- 


sions relating to the motion of the sun as used in accordance with 


prevailing notions without our being obliged to take them as so many 
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scientific enunciations, then why should we object to viewing the 
expressions bearing on the structure of the earth in a similar light? 

With these general remarks we shall take our leave of the anony- 
mous Author and his speculations. We are always sorry to find our- 
selves compelled to say anything in disparagement of what is advanced 
with good intentions, and in a sincere desire to uphold the cause of 
i religious truth; but we cannot think that that cause is likely to gain 
any thing by being propped up with weak arguments, or that the 
’ grand doctrines of salvation can ever lose anything by the admission of 
just and enlightened views respecting the Mosaic account of the 


creation. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATUTES REGULATING ECCLE 
SIASTICAL AND ELEEMOSYNARY LEASFS. 


Concluded from our last 


As the statutes which have now been glanced at form the basis of 
the existing statute law respecting ecclesiastical and eleemosynary 
leases, and afford an excellent exemplification of the distinction be- 
tween enabling and restraining or disabling statutes, it may not be 
/ improper to pause at this stage of the narrative, in order briefly to 
consider to what extent, and in what manner, they affected and 
modified the previously existing Jaw on the subject. The effect of the 
enabling statute 32 Hen. VIII. was merely to dispense with the 
necessity of confirmation to leases by certain sole spiritual corporations, 
in cases where the directions of that statute were dulv followed. The 
united effect of the disabling statutes of the 1 & 13 Eliz. (dismissing 
from consideration the exception in favour of the crown, afterwards 
removed by | James) embraced the whole range of ecclesiastical and 
eleemosynary corporations, and avoided all grants not made according 
to certain prescribed restrictions. An observance of the enabling 
statute of Henry was sufficient, though not essential, to establish the 
vrants of the particular spiritual personages within its op rations: 
whilst, on the other hand, a compliance with the conditions of the 
disabling statutes of Elizabeth, though absolutely essential, was not of 
itself in all cases sufficient to insure the validity of a lease. ‘The con- 
sequence of a non-compliance with the provisions of the 32 Hen. VIII. 
was only to exclude a lease from the benefit of that act. The most 
minute observance of the conditions prescribed by the | & 13 Eliz. 
had no effect beyond exempting the grant from thi ir general avoiding 
clauses, and simply gave it a capacity of being valid, if all other re- 
quisite circumstances were attended to. ‘Thus grants, if made within 
the statute of Henry, were good without confirmation; and if not 
so made, might still be good, if duly confirmed. On the contrary, 


Elizabeth would be fatal, a lease might nevertheless be in entire 








though the slightest deviation from the provisions of the statutes of 
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conformity with those provisions, and yet fail of effect for want of 
confirmation, or some other circumstance required by law. In short, 
as the law stood immediately subsequent to the 13 Eliz., no lease 
or grant by any ecclesiastical corporation, whether sole or aggregate, 
other than for 21 years or 3 lives, and at the accustomed yearly rent, 
could be good; nor, if the lessor were a corporation sole, would 
a compliance with these particulars insure validity, unless either 
confirmation, or the requisites substituted for it by the 32 Hen. VIII. 
were superadded. Parsons and vicars being expr ssly excepted 
out of that statute of Henry, their leases in every case required 
confirmation. 

Of the several legislative enactments on the subject, passed since 
that of the 13 Kliz. c. 10, some may be viewed as restorative, and 
others as disabling, the forme r class enlargit go, and the latte r con- 
tracting the limits within which the power of alienation had been 
previously restrained: but none of these statutes can (like the 32 
Hen. VIII.) be considered as of a positive enabling nature. The 
first in order of time was the statute 14 Eliz. ¢. 11, which restored 


n some measure the ancient right of alienation, by rep alinge the 
statute 13 Eliz. c. 10, as to houses in towns, with the view, as it 
is said,* of making such places more populous, and substituted other, 
and in some respects less rigid, restrictions. ‘The statute 14 Eliz. 
enacted that such houses (not being the mansion houses of the lessors, 
nor having more than ten acres of ground belonging to them) might 
be granted as before the statute 13 Eliz., so that leases were for no 
longer term than forty years,—not in reversion,—the accustomed 
yearly rent reserved,—and the lessee made liable to repair: and 
absolute alienations of such property were permitted by way of 
exchange for lands of equal value. This statute, having reference 
only to the preceding statute 13 Eliz., conferred no power on bishops 
to let houses otherwise than according to 1 Eliz. c. 19: and they 
continued incompetent to exchang their episcopal posses ions 
on any terms. 

The 14 Eliz. declared that leases, which it authorized to be made of 
houses in towns, should not be in reversion; a restraint not contained 
in any of the preceding statutes. ‘The enabling statute of Henry 
indeed required, as one of the conditions to be observed in order to 
render confirmation unnecessary, that any subsisting lease should not 
continue beyond the year. But as confirmation superseded the neces- 
sity of having recourse to this enabling statute, there existed nothing 
to pr vent the granting of reversionary or concurrent leases of any 
ecclesiastical or collegiate property, other than the houses within the 
14 Eliz., prov ided proper attention were paid to the particulars re quired 
by the statutes of the 1 & 13 Eliz. It would seem that spiritual and 
collegiate lessors were not backward in availing themselves of th 
power which the law thus left in their hands: so that it shortly became 
necessary to pass an act for the express purpose of restraining concur 
rent leases. The statute 18 Eliz. c. 11, after noticing in the preamble 


that the | > Eliz. had been ¢ vaded by leases made for twenty-one years 
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or three lives, long before the ¢ peri ition of the former leases, avoided 
all such reversion ary leas¢ Ss, unl ss the subsist ng lease should be ex- 
pired, surrendered or ended within three years next after the making 
of any such new lease; and declared void all bonds and covenants for 
renewing or making leases contrary to the 13 Eliz.—This act of 
18 Eliz. having relation only to evasions of the 13 Eliz. did not affect 
bishops; and it is doubtful whether it had any application to houses in 
towns, which had been taken out of the operation of the 13 Eliz. by 
the 14 Eliz. Hence since the passing of the 18 Eliz. the law as to 
concurrent or reversionary leases has stood thus :— Bishops retain their 
original power of making concurrent leases with confirmation, as before 
the statute ;—other ecclesiastical and eleen osynary corporations cannot 
grant such leases of houses in towns within 14 Eliz. on any terms, nor 
of any other of their corporate property, unless the subsisting lease be 
ended by surrender or otherwise within three years ; and where a 
lease be ing made by a bishop, or other sole corporation without con- 
firmation, depends for its validity upon the statute 32 Hen. VIIL, 


lease must be de- 


one year 1s the extreme limit withil which any old 


termined. 

The clauses in 18 Eliz. ce. 11, vacating bonds and covenants for 
renewing or making any lease contrary to the intent of that act, or the 
13 Eliz., seem not to have extended to bonds or covenants for leases 
contrary to the statute | Eliz. concerning bishops’ leases, or the 14 Eliz. 
relating to houses in towns: and the clergy of that period, to whom those 
clauses did apply, were not lor og before the y endeavoured to evade 
their force, by means of collusive judgments and other ingenious 
devices. \lthoug rh it seems to have c n decided, upon a liberal con- 
struction of the 18 Eliz., that such judgments were — legislature 
nevertheless thought proper to introduc ‘e into the > Eliz. c. 9, a 


g in its operation it the preceding 


clause, sect. 5 which, embrac 
statutes, declares void all judgm nts the re tte r to be had to the inte nt 
to enjoy any lease contrary to those statutes; and by directing that 
such judgments should be deemed void in such sort as bonds and 
covenants tor similar purposes, appears to assume that such bonds and 
covenants were previously void, without any distinction in resp¢ ct to 
the statute 14 Eliz. or otherwise. It seems therefore impossible, ac- 
cording to the modern rules of equity, that covenants for renewal can 
now be introduced into church, college or hospital leases. 

The statutes which have now been enumerated, are those which are 
the most important and comprehensive 
remain, however, a few to be noticed of more limited application, 


n their ope ration. There 


which, if notice d in strict chronological orde r, might have obscured or 
inte rupted the roregoing historical outline. 
The earliest of these subordinate statutes was the 35 Hen. \ III. ¢ 


It had no reference to sole corporations, but was introduced with a 


view to facilitate the surrender by religious houses of their possessions ; 
and it enacte d that notwithsta Ing any loeal or peculiar statute or re- 


j } 1 , : ae 
guiation to the contrary, no indi dual snou d have a negative voice to 





hinder grants, leases, &c. made with the assent of the majority of the 
constituent m bers. 


In the reign of Elizabeth, a statute (18 Eliz. c. 6) was passed 


































































relating to leases made by colleges in the two universities, and th 


colleges of Winchester and Eton. [his statute (sect. ] requires, 
with certain trifling exc¢ ptions, that in such leases, one-third of the 
old rent should be reserved in corn, 7. e. in wheat, after the rate of 
6s. 8d. the quarter, and malt at 5s. the quarter: or that the lessees 


should pay for the same according to the price that wheat and malt 


should be sold for in the neighbouring market on the market day 
betore the rent be comes di e. This 


provision is said to have been the 
invention of Lord Treasurer Burleigh, and Sir Thomas Smith, then 
principal secretary of state, with the view to protect college revenues 
from being prejudiced by the depreciation in the value of money, and 
increase in the price Of provisions, re sult ng trom the extensive In por- 
tation ot bullion from Aine rica. Ihe s veracity evinced in the introduc- 
tion of corn rents is abundantly illustrated by the fact, that though the 
original proportion ot rent reserved in corn was only half of that 
reserved in money; vet at the pres nt day the proportion ts entire ly 
changed, the corn rent varying to from tour to five times tl pecu- 
niary rent 

In the course of the last Co ntury, certain ¢ rplanatory statutes have 
been passed for the purpose of removing particular doubts which had 
arisen upon the construction of the preceding statutes. Thus the 
statute 4 Geo. Il. c. 28, sec. 6, enacted, that chief leases might be 
renewed without the surrender of the underleases ;—a circumstance 
which had been formerly deemed necessary. The statute 5 Geo. ILI. 
c. 17, related to ecclesiastical and eleemosynary leases of tithes and 
other incorporeal hereditaments ; the validity of which assurances, 
under the form« r statutes, had been questioned, on the ground that 
there was no remedy for rent in arrear by distress, nor (when the 
lease was for a life or lives by action of debt. All this was obviated 
by the statute 5 Geo. III. which established and authorized all such 
leases, and enabled the lessors to bring actions of debt for the rent 
reserved on freehold leases of incorporeal hereditaments. Another 
recent explanatory statute is the 39 & 40 Geo. IIL. ¢. 41, by which 
lands, formerly demised together at an entire rent, may now be demised 
separately at apportioned rents. 

[here are also some few other enactments relating to leases by 
ecclesiastical or eleemosynary corporations, but which, being of local 
or te mporary ope ration, are not noticed in the chart. 
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ON 1 TIMOTHY iii. 15 


Mr. Eprror.—In the Christian Remembrancer for (April last (p. 221), 


appears a criticism on the above celebrated text. It is not my pur- 
pose to animadvert on the new inte rpretation proposed by your cor- 
respondent, but to propose my own view of the meaning of this passage. 
conceived opinions as to their true inte rpretation, I write them without 
the introduction of any stops, and in this state examine their connexion. 


In order to examine the Apostle’s words with less danger from pre 
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Tavra cot ypagw éeAri<wy é\Oeiv mpoe as TAK LOD eddy Ce Ppacurw iva 
£iC ne Wwe CEL EV OuKW Ocov dvacrpeder9ac Aric iat exkAnaia Oe v CwvToc 
arvoe Kal éCpaiwpa THC GAnBeiac Kai dpodoyoupévwg peya Earl TO THE 
fuae/reiuc pivornpiov Ocroc edaveowIn év capxKt .. kK. T.A. ‘These words 


I would render into English as follows : ‘* These things I write to thee, 
hoping to come unto thee shortly. But, in case I should delay, in 
order that thou mayest know how it is fit to conduct thyself in the 


house of God, which is the Church of the living God, the pillar and 


support of the truth (and without controversy great is the mystery of 


the true religion) is this, God’was manifested in the flesh, &c.” ‘The 
preceding part of the Epistle had been written by St. Paul, under a 
hope that he might shortly come to Timothy, and have an opportunity 
of fully communicating all necessary instruction; but this was only a 
hope, and might therefore be disappointed. Accordingly he proces ds, 
under this apprehension, to give a compendium, as it were, of the 


Christian doctrine, telling his disciple that this declaration, viz. “ God 


was manifested in the flesh, X&c.” forms “ the pillar and support of 


the truth.” And this he makes known to ‘Timothy in order that, under 
any possible delay on the part of St. Paul, the former might know in what 
manner it behoved him to order his conduct in the Church of God, or 
what should be the beginning and the ending, the sum and substance 
of his preaching. Our authorized version seems to countenance the 
Rubric interpretation, which makes “ the Church” to be ‘‘ the pillar 
and ground” or * stay” of the truth; not, of course, as the Romanists 


urge, any particular Church, but the universal Apostolical Church of 


Christ. Against this, however, I think we may advance the improba- 
bility that St. Paul, having just before called the Church “ the house 
of God,” should immediately term the same Church a pillar. Our Sa- 
viour declares that the rock upon which he will build his Church, is the 
declaration of St. Peter, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God ;” and St. Paul asserts the pillar, which supports the same Church, 
to be this equivalent truth, ‘‘ God was manifested in the flesh.” This 
latter text delivers in one proposition the same truth which St. John 
makes the subject of two; viz. “ ‘The Word was God,” and “ The 
Word was made flesh.” I cannot but think it singular that the Church 
of Rome, for the support of her own unjust pretensions, should have 
fixed upon those two texts in particular for perversion; the one of 
which sets forth the rock on which the Church of Christ is founded, 
the other the pillar by which it is upheld. With r« spect to the widely 
different readings of this text (1 ‘Tim. iii. 15), it must be admitted, as 
Archbishop Lawrence observes, that although in his Symbole Critica 
Griesbach is “ contented to rank the manuscripts A and C as mere 
neutrals in the contest,” yet in his Notes to the New ‘Testament he ad- 
mits neither neutrality in one case, nor probability in the other; but 
assumes certainty in both, Remarks on the Systematic Classifica- 
tion of MSS. adopted by Griesbach, p. 73, ) that is to say, he assumes 
the reading of A and C to be dc, which it is well known he introduces 
into the above text in place of Ozoc. In addition to the weighty reasons 
previously alleged by various critics in opposition to this innovation, 
we may add that it opposes a rule established by Griesbach himsel!. 
** E pluribus ejusdem loci lectionibus ea prastat quee velut media inter 
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czeteras interjacet, hoc est ea, que reliquarum omnium quasi stamina 
ita continet, ut hac tanquam primitiva admissa, facile appareat quanam 
ratione seu potius quonam erroris genere ex ipsa caeterae omnes pro- 
pullularint.” (Prolegom. N. 7. Sect. U1. § 11.) My own persuasion 
is, that, upon Griesbach’s own shewing, the MS. authorities for Oed¢ 
preponderate. But were it not so, were these authorities equally 
balanced between d¢ and Qc, then, in compliance with the preceding 
Canon, the latter ought to have been preferred. If dc were the original 
reading, then wilful corruption (a supposition never to be admitted 
without almost demonstrative proof) must have changed dc into Oc, 
and another hand, totally unconnected with the first, must have 
changed 6c into 6. By taking oc for the original, therefore, the origin 
of the other readings cannot be but very circuitously accounted for : 
it does not contain the “stamina” of the others; nor can they by 
any “kind of error” have been deduced from it. If we agree with 
the Latin Vulgate that 6 was the genuine reading of the text, it is, 
then, most unaccountable how oc or Oedc either of them came to be 
thought of. But if St. Paul wrote Gzoce edarvepwOn, then it is manifest 
by what kind of error 6¢ was formed; unquestionably by an accidental 
omission of the virgula in © in the contracted form Oc. Thus 6¢ 
would be propagated through a whole recension or family of MSS. 
until a transcriber, with a view of rendering the passage more gram- 
matical, changed dc into 6, from which quod in the occidental recension 
was derived. Thus, the reading Ococ “ tanquam primitiva posita, facile 
apparet quonam erroris genere ex ipsa caeterae omnes propullularint.” 
With respect to the supposition of a wilful corruption of the text, 
(which if 6¢ be genuine can hardly be avoided,) it seems probable that 
any person having this impious intention, would have fixed rather on 
Coloss. i. 27, where the change of é¢ into O¢ would much more readily 
have eftected the object of one who de sired, at whatever expense, to 
maintain a particular doctrine. 
I am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 


SYNERGUS.,. 
— 


ON THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 
(Concluded from page 478.) 
Il. THE CHARACTER OF ST. PAUL AFTER HIS CONVERSION. 

In the former part of this enquiry, it was proposed to ascertain 
what those points were in which St. Paul required to be changed. 
In a person, in whose heart and life there exists a great and pre- 
sumptuous depravity, there exists also the necessity for an alteration 
chiefly of his vital principles of action. But the considerations which 
have been suggested shew, that neither the general character of 
St. Paul, nor his acknowledged fault, was of a nature to support the 
notion of such a malignancy, or, consequently, of such a necessity. 
But his conduct, in one material point, required to be rectified ; and 
(with relation to that point and to his whole character) the principal 
defects from which he needed to be set free were his early and ill- 
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founded prejudices, his erroneous opinions in religion, and his 
ignorance of the truth of God. 

It was, therefore, antecedently probable, that his conversion would 
consist chiefly in a change from a state of error to a condition of 
better knowledge. 

But, in the second place, it is desirable to examine what appearance 
there actually was, in that event, of his heart and principles being 
changed; or how far the history suggests the notion of an alteration 
chiefly from erroneous prejudice to a conviction of the truth. 

As the misguided man journeyed on his errands of fiery zeal, 
he suddenly was met on the way by a supernatural vision. A light 
from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shone round about 
him. He saw before him the majestic presence of a celestial Being, 
of a person manifestly clothed in the splendour of Omnipotence, 
fresh from the throne of heaven. He fell to the earth in trembling 
astonishment, blinded by the glory of that light; and heard the voice 
of that celestial presence saying to him, “ Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me ?”-—The aftrighted man replied “* Who art thou, Lord?” and 
he said, = I am Je SUS, whom thou pe rsecule st.” 

At once was the mistaken Saul convinced of the utter falsity of his 
former opinions on the question, whether or no Jesus had been sent 
from God. In one moment he perceived that the Nazarene, whose 
name he had opposed, was a person of transcendent dignity. The 
glory of the vision, the celestial majesty surrounding the Divine Person 
who appeared, exacted implicit credence of what he asserted. The 
presence of witnesses, the blindness till the third day, removed only 
by the word of a servant of the Lord,—in short, the whole miracle, 
with all its ¢ttendant circumstances, must and did stamp conviction 
on the mind of the astonished Saul. He conld not doubt of what 
he had learned by such awful experience, that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Son of God. His error was rectified, his prejudice removed, his 


judgment enlightened, on that one great fact. 


Thus far the case is simply that of a miracle wrought to convince 
a mistaken man of his erroneous opinions: it was thus far precisely 
calculated for that single end. 

But more than this effect was also produced at the same time. 
The misguided man, who had hitherto opposed that holy cause, 
of the truth of which he was now for ever convinced, was naturally 
struck with horror and remorse for his past injurious behaviour. He 
bitterly regretted having done so many things contrary to that name, 
which he now found to be blessed for evermore. He resolved utterly 
to renounce his opposition to it, and to dedicate himself, soul and body, 
to the defence of it in future. 

If, then, we suppose him to have been previously sincere in his 
intentions, and merely misled by prejudice and ill-directed zeal, the 
whole event is plain, natural, and consistent. It is perfectly natural 
for an honest heart to accept and follow truth when clearly presented 
to the mind. It is consistent and intelligible, that one who had 
pursued with ardent though erroneous zeal the imagined cause of God, 
should, on perceiving his mistake, and being taught a better and truer 
course, follow in the path of his new conviction; and that, in pro- 
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portion to the former evil which his errors had produced, he should 
determine, with augmented energy, to retrieve the mischief by 
unbounded devotion to the cause of truth. 

Again, the supposition of St. Paul’s early sincerity, renders it con- 
sistent and natural that he should be selected by his Divine Master for 
the high and holy office to which he was called. His youthful piety, 
his uprightness of intention, his religious and fervent zeal, rendered 
him a fit instrument to be employed to exert the same zeal, the same 
religious feelings, the same conscientious and honourable principles 
for the defence of truth, which he had before unwittingly employed 
against it. ‘The rebound of so energetic a mind to the side of truth 
would be vigorous in proportion to his previous distortion from it : 
his tenderness of conscience, and the remorse arising from the percep- 
tion of his injurious errors, would give an unbounded impulse to his 
ardent soul. ‘To him, on that supposition, would fully apply his own 
description of the feelings of the Corinthians, ‘ Behold this selfsame 
thing, that he sorrowed after a godly sort, what carefulness it wrought 
in him, yea what indignation, yea what vehement desire, yea n hat zeal, 
yea what revenge.” 

In this account of the transaction, then, every thing is rational, 
intelligible, and satisfactory: every thing accords with his own 
assertion that his Lord “ placed him in the ministry, for that He 
counted him faithful.” 

But, on the other hand, if, in defiance of proof to the contrary, 
we assume the hypothesis of his wilful and presumptuous depravity, 
we are met, at every turn, by insuperable difficulties. We imagine 
that the discerning and equitable Judge of men,—he who so s¢ verely 
rebuked the Pharisees for their wilful blindness to the truth,—would 
confer on one of their number his unmerited favour and exalted confi- 
dence ; without cause altering his awful expressions of indignant con- 
demnation to the mild and friendly expostulation of ‘Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” an interrogation, surely, which in its very terms 
denotes that the persen addressed was ignorant of the evil he was 
committing. We imply that our Lord raised, not to the episcopal, 
but to the apostolic office, a person whom we designate, not merely a 
novice, but a reprobate. 

Again, we suppose that a man of wilful hostility to the truth did 
all at once meekly submit to divine authority, and to the word of 
Him whom he before had knowingly scorned, reply, “Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” We imagine that a man of worldly, 
selfish, and oblique intentions—one who had the means, and on this 
hypothesis the wish, to raise himself to rank and power among the 
chiefs of his nation,—all at once gave up every earthly prospect,—his 
ambition, his ease, his reputation itself;—that he, who had cruelly 
and wantonly persecuted others, on a sudden consented to become the 
persecuted ; changed from the proud and bitter enemy of truth, so far 
as to devote his person, his services, his very life-blood itself, the 
whole course and purpose of his being, to the cause he had before 
wilfully opposed : all this we imagine he did, not in consequence of a 
total sudden change of opinion, but simply because he was convinced 
of a truth, of which we assume him to have been already sufficiently 
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aware. For, on this hypothesis, we imply that St. Paul acted against 
a knowledge of the truth of Jesus, and consequently of the wonderful 
works by which that truth was attested. 

In what sense may we call his conversion violent or irresistible ? 
Surely only in that which agrees with the opinion we may truly form 
as to the points of his character, for the correction of which such 
violence was thought desirable. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears, that the supposition of St. Paul’s 
sincerity is the most consistent opinion, with a view to the cir- 
cumstances of his conversion itself. In the former part of this 
enquiry, it has been shewn that there is abundant proof to the same 
effect, previous to that event. In addition therefore to the separate 
force of these distinct considerations, we may farther proceed to 
place them together. United, they seem to form_an irresistible body 
of evidence in favour of the same sober and moderate opinion. 

It appears that, so far from having in his intrinsic character any wilful 
depravity or malicious wickedness, St. Paul was pious, religiously 
zealous, strict, sincere. With regard to his unbelief, it has been 
shewn that it proeeeded from his ignorance, which must indeed be 
» estimate the precise guilt of which 


ascribed to his neglect, but t 
neglect requires on our part an unprejudiced view of his situation. 
It has been shewn that he had no worldly or selfish views in his 
violent proceedings, nor was actuated by a spirit of personal malice, 
being led to those actions by an excess of religious zeal; that there- 
fore his crime consists in an intemperate prosecution of imagined 
criminals, a neglect of the just claims of the supposed delinquents 
to a full examination and an equitable lenity; that we can, indeed, 
by no means excuse him from the suspicion of undue and arrogant con- 
fidence in the exclusive rectitude of his own opinions, and those of his 


religious sect, and that too indulged on occasion of the awful cause of 


human liberty and life :—but that, when we accuse him of any higher 
degree of malignity than this, we speak partly without proof, partly 
against proof, and partly we form our opinion either from the extreme 
ebullitions of his tender conscience, and of his pious and admirable 
gratitude to God, or else we most unwisely or unfairly judge from 
our own knowledge of the event, and of the real state of the case :— 
points on which he has decidedly proclaimed his previous ignorance, 
and consequently his innocence. 

In conclusion, then, where is the precedent, in this conversion, 
from which can truly and safely be drawn an encouragement for the 
hopes of sinners, whose guilt is of a most malignant dye? With what 
propriety can we hold forth this case of St. Paul, as an invitation to 
the profane, the libertine, the hypocrite, the irreligious, the dishonest, 
and tell them that they may expect a mercy as unqualified, a favour as 
freely and as suddenly bestowed, as that which was conferred on the 
zealous, the pious, the strict, the sincere, though misguided and mis- 
taken Saul? From fis precedent no such conclusion can be drawn. 
The cases supposed are totally dissimilar. ‘Though his conversion was 
violent, it does not follow that other conversions may be so, unless the 
cases be shewn to be similar to his in the things from which he was 
converted. Conversion from sin is no more the same with conversion 
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from error, than repentance is the same with mere intellectual faith. 
From neglecting to attend to this distinction, the violence exerted 
for the conviction of St. Paul's judgment has injudiciously been 


supposed probable in cases of a very different nature. 
On the awful subject of the mercy of the Most High, surely it is 


our wisdom and our duty to frame all our opinions on the sole autho- 


rity of his revealed word. 


And as to this particular instance of St. 


Paul, our business is to ascertain what was the precise amount of the 


guilt which in his case required the exertion of that mercy; because 


exactly commensurate with that guilt was the degree of mercy needed 


by him, and vouchsafed to him. 


More than what such an investigation 


supplies we may not from his instance conclude. On the contrary, 
thus much we may rather learn from St. Paul’s case, that mercy is not 


vouchsafed arbitrarily, nor without regard to the capacity for mercy 
shewn by the recipient of it. We may ne 
or the love of God; but we know what limits daily are set to that love 


by the wilful perversity of men. The I 


%t set bounds to the power 


ord does indeed shew all 


long-suffering, even to the chief of sinners; but the allegation of St. 


Paul’s case is apt to imply the possibility of an arbitrary violence being 


exerted for their conversion,—a conclusion not to be drawn from 


this precedent, because the repentance o 
was utterly different in extent and nature from that required of pre- 


sumptuous and flagrant sinners. 


f which St. Paul had need 


Such repentance as he had need of, 


did, in a person of his sincerity, naturally follow his attainment of 
better knowledge; and therefore better knowledge was miraculously 
him. But those Christians, who against their better 


vouchsafed to 


knonledge refuse to repent, resemble St. Paul scarcely in one single 


point. 


To hold out unqualified hopes of mercy, besides that it is not 


authorized by scripture, is also unwis¢ 


liable to produce th 


because the doing so is 


very effect we wish to avoid: since, by tempting 


men to delay or neglect repentance, we encourage them to stifle the 


motions of the 


Holy Spirit, and to omit 


an opportunity of entering 


into a course of holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord. 
Certainly the goodness of God is a powerful and brilliant weapon 
of the Christian preacher : but it may well 


be doubted whether it be 


the weapon most likely to pierce the seared conscience; it is not 
in general the most effectual instrument 
very topic of a change from vice to virtue. ‘To what purpose are 
fulminated the awful maledictions of heaven against the impenitent ? 
What effect is intended from them by the Being whose wisdom and 


whose love are equally above our praise ! 


? 


in the outset, and on this 


Surely they are intended 


for those who, in the first instance, are sunk too low in the moral 
scale to be influenced by any nobler motive than that of personal 


apprehension. 


It is then prudent, it is conformable with the practice of our great 
example, to preserve at least a balance of tone upon this important 
point; to mix with the offers of the abundant mercy of the All-good, 
a due assertion of the great, the real, the awful dangers of impenitent 
delay ; to declare to sinners that God has done, and ever does perform, 


his part for their conversion; but that the rest depends upon them- 
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selves. When the desired effect has thus been produced, when the 
tree has been duly watered by the salutary though bitter tears of 
penitence, we shall afterwards enjoy the delightful privilege of trans- 
planting it into the gardens of hope and peace, and of seeing it bring 
forth the golden fruits of holiness, the end of which shall be eternal life. 
O. 
—> 


THE CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Epiror,—I was much gratified by reading in your number for 
June, a letter on the subject of “the expediency of holding public 
meetings on behalf of the Church Societies;” and trust that the obser- 
vations of your Correspondent will produce that effect which he so 
earnestly desires, and that these invaluable societies will meet with that 
general support to which they have so strong a claim. 

For my part, I can see no just reason why district societies should 
not be formed in every populous parish thoughout the kingdom ; but if 
in some places this is at present impracticable, allow me to suggest 
that charity sermons might be preached almost every where, and large 
collections obtained in furtherance of the cause of religion. 

It would be delightful to witness such efforts generally made in the 
wealthy parishes in the neighbourhood of London in favour of these 
important institutions; and I only wish that the ministers of these 
parishes, some of whom are closely connected with the societies at 
head quarters, would exert their influence with their parishioners, and 
do all they can in this way for the promotion and extension of the 
cause of Christianity. 

If the claims of these institutions were properly set forward, there 
is, I am sure, hardly one member of our establishment who could 
refuse to do what his means would allow. It is the cause of God, 
and therefore it becomes the duty of every Christian to promote it. 

A CONSTANT READER. 

August 7, 1826. 

—-— 
BISHOP HOBART. 


Mr. Evrror,—I have read with very great surprise and concern 
some remarks, in an article in the last number of the Quarterly Theolo- 
gical Journal, on a Sermon of Bishop Hobart’s; and I solicit your 
indulgence for the admission of a few observations, not only on 
the article itself, but on the Sermon and its author. On the style and 
temper of the article in question, I shall make no comment; they 
appear to me equally beyond correction: and had the writer given any 
fair and sufficient extracts from the Sermon itself, I should have been 
contented to leave the matter to its own working ;—but he has chosen 
to draw a picture of Bishop Hobart, and his pencil is not one which 
I should desire to see employed either in representing myself or my 
friends. 

The Sermon which he reviews, bears for its title, “‘ The United States 
of America compared with some European Countries, particularly 
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England;” and the circumstances under which it was preached were 
these. Bishop Hobart had been compelled by ill health (brought on 
by over exertion in his arduous duties) to seek the benefit of an Euro- 
pean climate. His return was marked by a greeting so cordial and 
so heartfelt, as to do honour alike to those who gave, and him who 
received it; and on his first appearance in his church, he addressed his 
congregation on the comparative merits of the countries he had just 
been visiting, and that which had so affectionately welcomed his return. 
This is all that is necessary at present to say with respect to the Ser- 
mon: from many of the opinions delivered in it I entirely dissent ; but 
having premised this for the benefit of those readers who may not have 
seen it, I wish first to notice what the Reviewer says personally of 
Bishop Hobart, and then proceed to discuss the Sermon and his notice 
of it. 

The strong preference expressed by Bishop Hobart, in this Sermon, 
for the institutions of his native country, has excited the Reviewer's 
vehement indignation, and induced him to use the most unbecoming 
language. He says (p. 2), that Bishop H. has sacrificed the conven- 
tional honour of society, and the still more delicate honour of his cloth, 
to the sovereign mandate of his majesty the mob; and that (p. 9) 
Jeremy Bentham might boast of him as a disciple in ecclesiastical 
matters. He speaks of him (p. 17), “ 
Sunday Sermon to his city congregation in his fashionable chapel!” He 


as aman who dispenses his 


says that (p. 30) the Bishop has himself shewn what his employment 
was here, viz. that of an abuse-hunter! though he received much kind- 
ness, and “took his departure under many declarations of respect and 
grateful remembrance,” and that the only wonder is (p. 21) that he did 
not contrive to find more abuses. When it is thus insinuated that 
Bishop Hobart deceived those who treated him with kindness by hypo- 
critical pretences of respect,—that while he quietly submitted to be 
loaded with attentions, he was intending to repay them with abuse ; 

when it is said, as it is not only in the passage that I have quoted, but 
in almost every page besides, that he did this to curry favour with a 
mob ; and that to the same paltry motive he sacrificed the honour of a 
gentleman and the character of a clergyman,—I may well ask, what 
worse could be said or insinuated? If there is one man on earth to 
whom a charge of insincerity applies less than another,—if there is one 
man who from his native honesty and simplicity can look down on it 
with more lofty contempt,—if there is one man who has more entirely 
despised popularity, and set himself with honest vigour to stem the 
current of popular opinion,—that man is Bishop Hobart. From the very 
hour in which his career has commenced, he has been on principle the 
open defender of the most extreme high church principles,—principles 
certainly not likely to be popular with Americans. He has defended 
them against open foes without, and against not less dangerous foes in 
the garb of friends within. He has even set himself, in a country 
where all sects are tolerated alike, to oppose that union of sects for the 
distribution of the Scriptures, which has caused so much dissension in 
this country, and he has been in consequence assailed with abuse and 
reviling in a degree almost unparalleled. Nothing, indeed, but entire 
ignorance of facts, could have induced the Reviewer to charge an 
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American divine, who has opposed the Bible Society and advocated 
high church principles, with making sacrifices to popularity. That ig- 
norance of facts shews itself still more clearly when he next speaks of 
Bishop H. as a chapel preacher to a city audience. Let him take down 
his map, and when he has measured the distance from New York to 
the Falls of Niagara, let him be informed that that place, with others 
almost equally distant, is in the round of Bishop Hobart’s ordinary 
visitations, and then let him blush for having spoken of a man whose 
unsparing exertions in his profession have rendered an invaluable life 
precarious and painful, as “‘a dispenser of Sunday sermons to a city 
congregation in a fashionable chapel.” But the most intolerable part 
of the review is, the insinuation, that while Bishop H. was receiving 
all sorts of civilities, and even ‘ took leave with declarations of respect 
and grateful remembrance,” he was hunting for abuses, and preparing 
to pour out a flood of vituperation on the Church of England. The 
charge is most unjust and unfounded. 

Bishop Hobart did not come here to hunt for abuses, but to revive 
wasting spirits and recruit departing strength ; so far from coming with 
a prejudice against us, he came with the strongest admiration of 
England, and the strongest belief of her superiority on most points; 
and, whether wrong or right, the conviction of her inferiority on some 
points was forced on him, against his former belief, during his residence 
here. He came as a traveller of ample fortune*, and of high station in 
a church nearly allied to our own; he received no attention and no 
mark of respect which were not due to his station, his character, and 
his talents ;—bhe made no declarations of respect or grateful remem- 
brance, which he did not feel ; and, lastly, he openly and unreservedly 
exrpre ssed, while in Eng land, precise ly the same opinions on our policy 
in church and state, which he has expressed in his Sermon. Bishop 
Hobart is, indeed, the last man who could be guilty of such conduct as 
the Reviewer lays to his charge. His character is especially remarkable 
for its high-mindedness, and its extreme honesty and sincerity. The 
warmth and kindness of his excellent heart induced him to appreciate, 
more highly than perhaps they deserved, many little attentions offered 
to him here, and to speak of them in corresponding terms of gratitude ; 





* I trust that even the Reviewer will regret the improper tone and expres- 
sions he has used, when he reads the following extract from the last Number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, p. 325. 

se Bishop Hobart, of New York, has just sent over his compliments to the 
English Clergy in a fierce attack on them and their Church, for which he had 
qualified himself by coming over about a year ago, and eating, drinking and 
sleeping in as many of their houses as he could. The quiet Britons let him in 
cordially, and fed him on the fat of the land for months together; little they 
knew the man before whom they were yet to tremble. But the moment the 
Yankee Bishop touched the aboriginal soil, he let fly a Parthian discharge at 
them. The whole affair has just been discussed in a long article in the Quar- 
terly Theological Journal, which, strongly advocating the establishment, has 
fairly shown up the Yankee divine.” 

Ihe vulgar writer of this trash obviously knows nothing of the matter, or of 
Bishop H., except what he has read in the Quarterly Theological Journal. Thus 
indeed, in these enlightened days, is the reading public gulled by impudent 
ignorance professing knowledge, and easily duping ignorance as gross as its own 
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but whatever feelings they excited, he still retains, and in every letter 
expresses, the same warmth and the same kindliness of feeling to his 
English friends. Whether these things can be interesting to the public, 
I know not; but when such calumnies are put forth—when an honour- 
able and high-minded man is so misrepresented, it is only fitting they 
should be contradicted as positively as they are asserted; and I make 
this public contradiction of them, out of a mere sense of duty to one 
whose friendship I value in the highest degree; and of whom, though 
the “‘ wide waste of waters” between us forbids any hope of personal 
intercourse, I sh: 1] ever cherish the most lively and the most affectionate 
remembrance. Many more learned men I have known—some men as 
amiable,—some men as deeply, as unaflectedly pious,—some men as 
much and as piously devoted to their holy calling: but it has not very 
often been my lot (and I think the declaration might be made by most 
men) to know one who united so many claims to respect and to affection, 

Let us now proce¢ d to the Sermon itself’; and I do not hesitate to say, 
however much I may dissent from the opinions contained in it, that if 
even one part be produced, written, as the Reviewer asserts the whole 
is, in a malevolent spirit—in a petty feeling of national dislike—in a 
wish to fan national prejudices,—I give up the cause. Such a charge, 
indeed, comes with peculiar justice from a Reviewer, who believes and 
has causelessly repeated every calumny put forth by the outcasts of 
English soci ty who have travelled in America,—- by a Reviewer who 
speaks of America, as ‘a land of swamp, yellow fever, and universal 
suffrage,”—who talks of “ the tavern existence of America,’—of “ her 
captains and colonels who serve out their own gin,—of judges who 
give up their duty to practise with rifles for their next duel,—-of the 
slave markets, gaugings, scalpings, and other abundant and brilliant 
proofs of the forest blood and Indian inheritance of the virgin soil of 
liberty.” One more observation on the Reviewer's own feelings and 
notions, and I have done with them. He is one of that enormous class 
of Englishmen who are exasperated into fury by a hint that any thing 
amongst us falls short of perfection. That every man, and especially, 
in a deep sense of the blessings he enjoys, every Englishman, should 
love and venerate the soil where he was reared and bred,—-that he 
should contemplate its excellencies with a partial eye, and its faults 
with a lenient one,—is not only no subject of wonder, but it would bea 
reason for deep regret were the matter otherwise. But we English 
have not only in our words, but in all our actions, an insolent and an 
unjustifiable contempt for every thing which is not English, and a foolish 
belief in our own overweening consequence, and in the importance 
attached to every thing said, done, or thought in England ; and a still 
more foolish belief, that neither sense, virtue, nor decency exists out of 
her institutions, nor beyond her shores. This belief and these feelings 
make us deservedly objects of dislike and of ridicule among our neigh- 
bours; and in these feelings the Reviewer is a large participator. 
Bishop Hobart, as I shall shew, has never spoken with ill-feelings of 
England; but, because he ventures to think that in some things in 
which other countries differ from her, they are superior to her, he is 
assailed by the Reviewer with the most unmeasured abuse. 

But let us enquire what he really has said. Under the very peculiar 
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circumstances of his return and first address to his people, Bishop EH. 
thought that he might be allowed once to leave the more usual topics 
of the pulpit, and yet not without a purpose of edification. The reflec- 
tions which had occupied him in his absence, on the comparative merits 
of his own and other countries, might, he thought, (p. 7,) confirm an 
enlightened and zealous attachment in his hearers to their country and 
their church. Entertaining a strong dislike to the introduction of secu- 
lar subjects in the pulpit, I can yet see nothing very strange or very objec- 
tionable in the idea of such an address on such an occasion. And what 
are its contents? The preacher allows that America cannot claim an 
equality in all the gifts of nature as to climate with European countries ; 
that it must of course yield the palm to older countries in those splendid 
edifices, which immortalize the piety of distant ages, or mark the mag- 
nificence of the present, and in the arts which embellish human life ; but 
he points out to his hearers, for how many blessings they have never- 
theless to be thankful to a kind Providence, which has not only be- 
stowed on them a rich and fertile country, but has adorned it with 
some of the choicest gifts of beauty ; and he dwells with a natural and 
praiseworthy pleasure on the growing prosperity of his native country, 
the splendour of her cities, and the comfort of her villages. He next 
adverts to the civil institutions of his own and foreign lands,—and here 
especially do I complain of the Reviewer. He forgets that Bishop H. 
is by country, by education, by early belief or prejudice, if he pleases, a 
republican; and then, when he states his natural conviction that a govern- 
ment, formed on republican principles, is the best and happiest, the 
Reviewer reviles him as he would a pulpit demagogue here, and accuses 
him of currying favour with his majesty the mob! This is really too 
absurd. ‘To recognize the superiority of the government established 
by law in his country, and to enforce, as Bishop H. does, (p. 13,) the 
duty of obeying it, under the penalty due to him who resists the 
ordinance of God, is a strange way of currying favour with the mob. 
But the Reviewer obviously forgets where Bishop H. is speaking, and 
bestows the same vituperation on him for holding the opinions, which in 
his country are quite undisputed, and can therefore obtain for him no 
especial favour or popularity, as he would deservedly do on a preacher, 
who should here inculcate these doctrines from party feeling, and in 
opposition to the spirit of the government established by law. So far 
from agreeing with Bishop H. as to the superiority of his form of 
government, I differ with him, very probably, far more positively and 
irreconcileably than his Reviewer; but the question is not here whether 
his opinions are right, but whether his adverting to them, in a place 
where they are allowed and admitted by every person and every party, 
savours in any degree of the political partizan, or of a courter of popu- 
larity. I think again that Bishop H. is grossly mistaken in his belief, 
that the misery of the lower orders in England is occasioned by her 
possessing privileged orders; and, as I have taken the liberty of telling 
him privately, I wonder that a man of his acuteness should have drawn 
such a deduction from such premises; but I cannot see, even on this 
point, in one expression, the slightest mark of i/l-mill or malevolence. 
On the contrary, he exhorts his hearers to remember that they derive 
from England, not only many unrivalled maxims of jurisprudence, 
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which secure freedom and the fair administration of justice, but the 
great principles on which their own government is founded. While he 
confesses the great advantages of privileged orders, as constituting an 
hereditary and permanent source of political knowledge, talent, refine- 
ment and elevation of character, feeling and manners, he pays an 
especial tribute to the “ high-minded noblemen and gentlemen of 
England, as one of the most imposing and interesting classes of men 
in existence.” After all this, how can the Reviewer, who is so loud in 
the praises of his own country, and so angry at the hint of the least 
imperfection in it, feel surprise or wonder, that Bishop H., as a genuine 
patriot, should feel the same sentiments to his native land, and her 
institutions,—should feel the strongest affection and preference for 
them,—and, in the full tide of those sentiments, should call on his 
flock to be grateful to a good Providence, which has bestowed on them 
such good things richly to enjoy? 

But we now come to the head and front of Bishop Hobart’s offending, 
in what he has said of our Church. If he had indulged in remarks 
on the conduct and character, or on the public ministration of the 
Clergy, I should at once have said that his remarks, whether favourable 
or not, must be fallacious, for he could have had no sufficient oppor- 
tunities of enquiry; but they are wholly directed to points of discipline 
and of external management, of which no one can deny that a stranger 
or foreigner may be capable of judging. Now Bishop H. is one of 
the strongest and sternest Episcopalians I have ever known, and 
carries his ideas of church authority (of course apart from all civil 
and corporal penalties) and church discipline, though not one whit 
too far, to a height which would cause wonder even in the Reviewer. 
He looks to the Church as a divine institution; and on that account 
would lament and resist to the utmost any deficiency in discipline, 
which could lead to schism, to a want of amity, and of vital action. It 
is his belief that the alliance between Church and State leads to such 
a corruption and such a deficiency. Whether his belief be right or 
wrong, I am not concerned to argue; but his wish to see the Church 
and State separated, arises from no wish to diminish the legitimate 
power of the Church,—from no Jeremy Benthamism, as the Reviewer 
has asserted to his own disgrace, but from principles the most adverse 
to these, 7. e. from a conscientious conviction that the legitimate 
powers of the Church are either lessened or impeded by the inter- 
ference of the State. Nor can I see any cause why he should not, as 
the old apostle of Episcopacy, state his conviction, if it be his con- 
viction, that the form of church government, which he has defended 
through good report and through evil report, subsists more purely 
and in the more entire exercise of all its legitimate powers in America 
than in England; and that when allowed to exercise them, it does 
not require the aid of the civil power to support and strengthen it. 
And I assert that every complaint he has made against the Church in 
England is made under a belief (whether just or otherwise, as I have 
before said, I am not concerned to enquire,) that the Church here is 
deprived of many rights and essential privileges by its connexion 
with the State. 

But in these complaints, too, he has said nothing malicious; lh 
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acknowledges the purity of the English Church in her doctrines, mi- 


nistry and worship; and calls her, justly calls her, the great joy and 
blessing of the land, p. 35. Nay, the great blessing and hope of 
Protestant Europe. (p. 29. He says, that whatever may be her 
defects and faults, caused by human admixtures, extraneous to her 


apostolic and primitive character, still in that character she must call 


forth our warm admiration, aftection and applause ;—and that even 
with all its evils the Church and State of England form “ the fairest 
fabric of social and religious happ ness In the European world.” (p. 32.) 
What he laments is, that she is “ clogged and controlled by secular 
influence and power,’—not as he would complain, were he a disciple of 
Jeremy Bentham, that by her alliance with the State, she gives too 
much power and influence.—The bare statement, which follows, of 
Bishop Hobart’s observations, will be sufficient to refute the shametul 
charges brought against his character. 

His complaints then are these :—that livings are bought and sold 
like other property, and are used for the best worldly interests of the 
holders ; that from the complicated provisions of the ecclesiastical 
law, the Bishops are prevented constantly from exercising the de- 
sirable degree of discipline ; that tithes, though as part of the 
original tenure of property, neither unreasonable nor oppressive, are 
calculated in many cases to prevent cordial and affectionate intercours¢ 
between the minister and the people ;—that the appointments of 
Bishops*, by the Prime Minister, is highly objectionable ; because 


I must here remark that there is a note of Bishop Hobart’s which [ regret. 
In speaking with the highest commendation of several Bishops of the present 
day, he says that, notwithstanding their talents and character, tl ey would not 
have attained their present elevated stations, had they not poss ssed influence 
and interest either by family connexion, by having been tutors in families of 
rank, or by some other means. But he has fallen here into error which I regret, 
from deticient or erroneous informatio In the list he has given (and he might 
have increased it) there are some certainly who owe their elevation to no 
interest or influence whatever, but the interest and influence of their own high 
characters and talents, and to whom the Prime Minister might feel more obliga 
tion for accepting bishopricks, than they would to him for bestowing them. 
But besides this, it appears to me that the situation of tutor in a family pos- 
sessed ot interest enough to obtain a bisl pl ck, isa very proper introduction 
to that high office; as s-ch a fan ily, in the education of their heir, would 
assuredly seek and obtain the assistance of a person distinguished for his cha- 
racter, talents, and learning. Many ornaments of the church have been led to 
high stations in it by this road. While mentioning this mistake of Bishop 
Hobart’s, I shall add also the notice of another. He expresses his surprise that 
some of the ample revenues of Colleges are not laid out in building more 
accommodations for students. Bishop H. should remember, first, that revenues 
are ample or otherwise, not according to their amount, but according to the 
number of persons among whom they are necessarily divided: and, secondly, he 
ought to have recorded the enormous extension of the buildings in one Univer- 
sity at least. Without noticing Downing College, the new Court at Trinity, 
the new Colleges at King’s and Corpus, the new Court at St. John’s already in 
preparation, and the additions to a large part of the other Colleges, claimed 
and deserved notice. Cambridge is indeed rising fast into a splendid city, and 
the specimens of modern Gothic, which are in progress there, will far surpass 
anything of the sort in existencs 
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such appoiutments have been, with some exceptions chiefly recent, 
notoriously directed with a view to parliamentary influence ;—that 
the Church has no legitimate legislature, but, bound and stripped of 
her legitimate authority, is placed under the superintendance of two 
lay bodies, in one of which the presiding officer may be a dissenter, 
and of the other many dissenters are notoriously members ;—and, 
finally, that there are scarcely any public provisions for theological 
education, and for the ministry of the English Church.—These are 
the objections made by Bishop Hobart to our discipline and proceed- 
ings; and now that they are fairly stated, who will say that there is any 


; 


resemblance in them to the opinions of Jeremy Bentham? Who can 


discover among them the feelings of an abuse-hunter, coupled as they 
are with the strongest expressions of attachment and reverence to the 
Church of England? My objections to Bishop Hobart’s statement is 
this; that in making these reflections on the state of our Church, he 
has left out of view the great distinction between an old and a new 
country, and the immense differerce between changing an old and 
instituting a new order of thin 


But to speak more particularly, I think very few real Churehmen 


will differ on Bishop Hobart’ two la { complaints. It IS a serious 
evil that there is no regular education for th ministry ; and it is a 
great hardship on the Churel of England to be deprived of what 
every other church and every sect of dissenters possesses—the power 
of regulating her own affairs, and to be subjected to lay leg lation; 


while in practice the grievance is assuredly not lessened, when we 
have heard even Bishops’ ordination questions canvassed in Parliament 
by radical peers and infidel commoners. 

On the other complaints made by Bishop Hobart, the opinions of 
true and zealous Churchmen will be more divided. By some, thi 
matters to which they relate may be judged to be necessary evils ;— 


by some, to be difficult or impossible of rem¢ dy ;— by many, to be no 
evils at all. But this is not the question. I am not defending Bishop 
Hobart’s opi ons or arguments, but his character. And I ask in 
confidenc m wh ther tl points on which he has spoken are mere 
fancies of his own creation,— whethe they have not often obtained the 
notice of the sincerest friends of the Church, and whether his com- 


plaints regarding them are not natural in the mouth of a strict and 


zealous lpiscopalian, and especially of one to whom they must have 
presented themsclves the character of novelties and differences from 
the form to which he had been accustomed, without their corresponding 
share of advantage. 

Selecting a single point, let me ask whether the appointment of 


Bishops by the Prime Minister, in a country where the best Prime 
Minister can do so little by direct exercise of power, but must depend 
so much on influence for the very opportunity of benefiting his country, 
must not necessarily attract the attention of a foreign Episcopalian ; and 
whether the t mperate discussion of this matter ought in any degree to 
draw down on him not only the character of an abuse-hunter, but the 
most lowering and degrading insinuations ? 
ceeding difficulty as the arrangement of that part of church policy 
which is left to human wisdom, it is easy to err; and, perhaps, for th 


In a subject of such ex 
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good of the Church, in practice, our method of proceeding in England 
may eventually be found the best: but it is unjust, it is outrageous, to 
revile a foreigner for venturing to think that a different policy is pre- 
ferable, and expressing that opinion with temperance and respect. 

For myself I can only say, that if, after a sojourn in America, in speak- 
ing of American Episcopacy, | were to urge the strong tendency of an 
election for the high office of Bishop to produce intrigue, party feeling, 
and dispute among the Clergy ;—if I were to state my exceeding dis- 


like to making the Clergy dependant on the voluntary contributions of 


the Laity for suppurt, and my belief that such a mode of provision 
would deprive them of that freedom of rebuke which I judge essential 
to the character of a Christian minister ;—if I were to object to the 
mixture of laymen in their lower house of convention ;—if I were to 
state these things in the honesty of my heart, in a deep conviction that 
these were evils, and in an unaffected regret to see them in a church, 
for the excellencies of which, as a true Episcopalian, I had the strongest 
respect, and for whose continuance and extension I[ devoutly prayed; 
I should feel both surprised and grieved, that any man could be found 
who would proclaim me an abuse-hunter for thus expressing my honest 
belief. But if he went on to charge me with hypocrisy, because, be- 
lieving these things, and stating my belief of them to my American 
friends while among them, | nevertheless hailed the friendship of the 
worthy and the good there, as a boon and a blessing, and enjoyed that 
Christian and rational intercourse with them, which is indeed one of 
the world’s best blessings, and which is never diminished or destroyed 
between noble minds by difference in opinion, while each is assured 
of the truth of the other’s heart and the soundness of his principles ; 
if my accuser so misrepresented me, that those who read his state- 
ments, believed me to be mean enough to court hospitalities in a 
foreign land, and to repay the hospitable with abuse; my grief and 
surprise would not rise into indignation, but subside into contempt. 

A lofty mind may be led to love and to be indignant wrongfully, — for 
love and indignation are passions of the noble mind, and it is the 
lot of man to err and to be deceived; but such a mind never lightly 
entertains suspicions of a mean and unworthy bearing, and is only 
brought by clear and irresistible proofs to admit that others can be 
guilty of conduct which it would spurn with indignation itself. 

R. 
—> 


PSALM VIII. 


Ir is probable this Divine Ode was written by David to commemo- 
rate his victory over Goliah, “ the presumptuous foe” who defied the 
armies of Israel, and cursed David by his gods; “ Am I a dog that 
thou comest to me with staves? Come to me, and I will give thy flesh 
unto the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the field.” Then 
answered David, who was but a youth, and ruddy, and of a fair coun- 
tenance, ‘ Zhou comest to me with a sword, and with a spear, and with 
a shield ; but 7 come to thee in the name of the Lord of Hosts, the 
God of the armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied.” 

It may be observed, that it is not unusual to find in the Psalms of 
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David, thanksgiving for creation, and for the superiority given to man 
over other creatures, connected with thanksgiving for Jewish victory, 
as in the Psalm before us. See Psal. xxiv. 8; Ixxxix. 15; exxxvi. 
9,10; exlvil. 


CHORUS. 
Jehovah, our Lord, 
How glorious art ‘Thou* throughout the earth! 


: 1. SEMI-CHORUS. 
Thou—who dost display thy glory in the skies— 
Hast by means + of children, even sucklings, ordained victory, 
Because of thine enemies, ; 
To still the presumptuous foe! 
When I contemplate thy heavens,—the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which Thou hast established, 
What is feeble-man that Thou dost bear him in mind, 
And what the son of Adam that Thou dost bestow upon him thy 
regard. 


2, SEMI-CHORUS. 


Yet Thou didst make him but little inferior to God,§ 
And crownedst him with majesty and dignity ; 
Thou madest him ruler over the works of thine hands, 
Thou didst render all things subject to him,—|| 
All shee Pp and oxen, 
Yea, and beasts of the field, 
: Birds of the air, and fishes of the sea, 
All creatures traversin 


1g 


the paths of the seas. 


CHORUS. 
i Jehovah, our Lord, 
| How glorious art Thou throughout the earth! S. 


a 
ON THE VOWEL-POINTS IN HEBREW. 


Mr. Eprror,—I am glad to find that you admit into your journal 
articles relative to the study and right understanding of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. My present object is to say a few words with respect to the 
system of writing Hebrew without the vowel-points ;—a system which, 
to say the least, is extremely inconvenient, and may lead the inexpe- 
rienced reader into error. 

It is obvious that the points as well as the accents are very useful, 


* Heb. How glorious is thy name. 

t Or, “out of the mouth.” 

Goliah. 

§ This and the following lines express exactly Gen. i. 26. “ God said, Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness; and let them have domi- 


+ 
4 


nion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth.” 


H} Heb. put all thir gs under his feet 
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if not indispensably necessary, in reading the Hebrew, in order to as- 
certain the different significations of words similar to each other with 
respect to their characters; for several Hebrew words are differently 
interpreted, according to the diversity of accents, and change of the 
vowel-points. Thus, the words yusS earth) D°Dw’ (heavens 


laud “ew 
. T 


Se ee ees Sale ae | 
- 
Kvypt), and others of the same description, are differently pronounc- 


ed, according to the place they have in a sentence: thus, in the pro- 


nunciation of these words, whenever they are accented with (1) a 
uk, or (*) athnach, which indicate a pause; some of their short 
vowels are changed to long ones, as DOW becomes DDL’, Yos8 
tT T T 7 
comes PIS, OMY becomes DM. 
L 72's 


[ shall, however, now confine myself to the points alone, and will 
shew how entirely the signification of many words depends upon the 
points being annexed to them, or not. For example, the three letters 
"22 vary both in sound and the meaning they intend to convey, 


according to the way they are pointed; thus the said three letters, if 


read "7239, constitute a compound of a preposition and interrogative 


pronoun, signifying wilh 7 hat, but if read M3 they signify a high 
b 1 T ? . , 
place or altar. 
rhe use of the points is further proved when we notice the varia- 


tions in the verb; as, for instance, the verb 3759 (to learn) a fae 

{ : 
learn thou TD? he learned) "J{5° (to t ach I? (he taught) 
“W759 to be taught " which are all formed similar, with the exception 


of the points, but they at one view shew whether it be the imperative 
mood, the infinitive, or the third person of the indicative, &c. &c. 
(vain, the verb me Pee according as it is pointed in the first form 
T 


Kal, is pronounced, he Pie and signifies to answer; but in the second 
T 
energetic form pihel it is read ™3Y, and means to afflict ; and this 
ae! 


difference will occur in almost every verb. Likewise with the points 
1 great difficulty would arise in many cases in distinguishing whether 
1 word be a verb or a noun; as, for example, the three letters 13} are 
easily discovered by the points whether they signify to remember, he 
reme he re d, reme mbey thou, a reme mbrance a2 male ° and many othe rs. 

In conclusion, to shew the great use of the points, and to prove how 
liable we are to erroneous constructions of the meaning of words with- 
out them, I shall quote a striking passage from the Ta/mud, Baba 
Bathra, fol. 21. 

King David remonstrating with Joab for not having totally extir- 
pated the Edomites, but having only put the males of that nation to 
the sword, the general in his vindication answered, he acted in strict 
conformity to the Mosaic law, which expressly says (Deut. xxv. 19.) 
Pp Mov “SITNN AMM meaning, “ thou shalt blot out the male 


of Amalek,” &c.; to which the king replied, We do not read the word 
you have mentioned DS}, which signifies male, but we read it 5} 


as 
TT 


signifying ‘he remembrance ; therefore you ought to have destroyed the 
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whole race; Joab replied, if he acted erroneously it was unintentional, 


=~) 


for he had construed the word 9D} denoting male, as he had been in- 
structed by his teacher. ie 
Thus, on the interpretation, or rather the manner of reading a single 
word, the destiny of a whole nation depended, and they were saved 
only by the difference in affixing the points. 
I remain, most respectfully yours, 


PROFESSOR HEINEMANN. 
—>— 
POPERY IN COLOMBIA 


Mr. Epiror,—It will be probably neither an uninteresting nor an 
unprofitable pursuit, to watch the progress of religious feeling in those 
countries which, having recently emerged from a state of severe 
despotism, both civil and religious, are now in the enjoyment of free 
political institutions and something like religious toleration, -I1 mean 
the late colonial possessions of Catholic Spain. Already have some 
conflicts occurred there (subsequently to the establishment of the new 
order of things) between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, the re 
sult of which has in each case been, the submission of the ecclesiastical 

power to the constituted authorities of the country; but a most atro- 
cious attempt has recently been made by a Catholic priest in Colombia, 
by the circulation of a pamphlet, entitled, “The Serpent of Moses,” to 
inculcate the doctrine, that the extermination of all heretics was the 
bounden duty of every good Catholic. He supports this humane and 
Christian precept by applying sundry passages of the Old ‘Testament, 
in which the Almighty commands his chosen people to stand apart and 
be separate from the idolatrous nations of the universe,—and others, in 
which He expressly ordains the destruction of certain of those offend 
ing people,—to the case of the Roman Catholics and Protestants of the 
present day: and in plain and unambiguous terms, he calls upon the 
Catholics of Colombia to come forward and destroy all the heretics in 
the country. The publication of this pamphlet produced a strong sen- 
sation in the city of Caracas. The author was brought before the 
competent tribunal; the work was decreed libellous; its circulation 
prohibited ; and the priest sentenced to pay a fine of a thousand dol- 
lars. I find the following article, written on the occasion, in the Co- 
lombiano, Caracas paper, of March last, and I send it you in the 
expectation that, as shewing the state of the public mind in that 
country, on an occasion and under circumstances so peculiar, it may 
be found worthy the perusal of those of your readers who take an in- 
terest in watching what I hope we may call “ the Decline and Fall of 


the Romish Church.” D. 


From the Colombiano, of the 22d of March, 1826, 

“The Roman Catholic Church has been famous, for ages, for its 
matchless skill in confounding the doctrine and discipline of the Chris- 
tian religion, so as to identify two subjects which are of distinct and 
disproportionate interest. By its doctrine we understand those tenets 
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which are enjoined by the Holy Scriptures, the observance of which 
we confess to be essentially necessary to our happiness both here and 
hereafter. By this definition, we mean not a mere set of words, 
affecting nothing but our belief, but likewise a body of laws to govern 
our actions in all the duties and relations of life. By its discipline, 
we understand a mere church system of government of those who 
believe in the doctrine: in reality, a body of civil laws controuling 
civil conduct, and dispensing penal punishments,—a discipline which 
religious teachers have generally a personal as well as party interest in 
rendering as despotic as possible—in making themselves tyrants, and 


their followers slaves. ‘Thus, whilst the doctrine of the Christian 
Church is imperative and immutable, we believe that its discipline may 
be variously exercised. We think every man herein free to choose 


for himself: that in this particular he is not bound to adopt any 
thing which cannot be found in the holy volumes, on a fair and rational 
construction of the text: that he may include nothing as binding, 
which the wisdom, and sometimes the frailty or folly of man, has for 
its own ends endeavoured to add to the words of heaven. ‘The 
reasonableness of this distinction needs but little illustration, Every 
doctrine, and every sect professing the same doctrine, has its peculiar 
discipline. ‘lhese, as we have already observed, are perfectly distinct, 
although religious teachers have been tound dishonest enough to make 
the latter a portion of the former, inasmuch as not only is their in- 
dividual importance, but their daily bread augmented or diminished, with 
the number of their followers. Whilst religious teachers have thus an 
interest in exalting themselves into tyrants, they possess adequate and 
fearful means of doing so, among the weak and ignorant. ‘They can 
work upon the superstition or fears of their followers,—appeal to their 
party spirit, or even their piety, -bend the doctrine to support the 
discipline,— represent the latter to be a portion of the former,— render 
both alike cases of conscience,—and make their flocks regard it as 
much a matter of sin and divine displeasure to violate the one as the 
other. For these reasons it is, that whilst the laws of a sound Con- 
stitution hold sacred the doctrine of the Christian Church, they impose 
some restrictions to prevent religious teachers from sapping the foun- 
dation of civil rights, and imposing tyrannical laws on the people. ‘To 


possess liberty, we must be protected, not merely from the tyranny of 


state functionaries, but of all men—we must be shielded from the 
undue ascendancy of every corporation in the nation, whether ec- 
clesiastical or civil. 

That a government cannot exist without religion, is an axiom often 
made manifest, and still more confirmed of late years by the French 
Revolution: but men, to be good citizens and even virtuous Christians, 
must be treated as rational beings in this particular: they must be 
allowed the exercise of their reason, be permitted to distinguish the 


worship of God from that which demonstrably is not the worship of 


God; from that which is the worship of man, designed for his own 
aggrandizement, and which would bring on both relicion and the state, 
fearful evils. Let us place as many safeguards as we choose around 
the national church, let us even refuse all who dissent therefrom seats 
in our legislature, or high public offices : but in the name of that holy 
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religion which we profess, let us hear no more from its very Ministers 
the appointed ministers of peace and concord—of exterminating 
from the face of the earth, all who do not think as we think. 

We have examined the principles of the “ Serpent of Moses,” and 
its bigoted doctrine, with some attention, and we find it replete with 
quotations inapplicable, and false inductions. We assert unhesitatingly, 
that its doctrine is not the doctrine of Christ, that it is not to be found 
in the New Testament, nor is it applicable to a Christian era. All 
the evidences adduced by its author (with two exceptions) are drawn 
either from the wra of the Jewish dispensation, or from the writings 
of the Fathers ; good, but uninspired men, nearly the whole of whom 
have been charged with grievous errors by Roman Catholic writers. 
\re we, for these, to reject the authority and tender mercies of the 
Scriptures ? Can the “ Serpent” call it christian doctrine to cast away 
the book ef Christ on evidence like this, and in outrage of his precepts 
and example, extol as a virtue the murder of nine-tenths of the human 
race? To whom were given the commandments so exultingly quoted 
by the “Serpent” from the books of the Old Testament? ‘To a peo- 
ple who lived before the Christian zera; who, as the chosen people of 
God, were enjoined to hold no communion with the idolatrous Gentiles : 

but at the coming of the Messiah, a great revolution was effected, 
to the confusion of this very people, insomuch that our Saviour him- 
self declares, that he “came not to preach to the Jews only, but to the 
Gentiles also.” 

We blush with shame to think, that in the nineteenth century of the 
Christian world, and after a revolution so glorious as ours, there can 
be found amongst us men so wicked, or so ignorant, as to recommend 
the extermination of their species, on arguments so inapplicable as 
these; drawn from the Jewish dispensation, under circumstances so 
dissimilar, and when all around was idolatry. ‘The only two illustra- 
tions in this pamphlet, borrowed from a later and a better period, are, 
the commandment of our Saviour to Titus to avoid communication 
with heretics, and the parable of the wheat and the tares. Both alike, 
however, condemn the intolerant spirit of the “Serpent,” whilst the false 
interpretation it gives to the latter more especially proves, that it 
would exalt the priesthood at the expense of the Deity, and usurp 
faculties which belong only to God. In this parable, our Saviour, in 
reply to the servants who ask him whether they shall go and gather 
up the tares which had appeared among the wheat, or, in the language of 
the ** S¢ rp ~~ es whether the y should root out the heretics, re plic a, ™ Vay, 
lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the wheat with them. 
Let both grow together until the harvest, and in the time of harvest, J 
will say to the reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, and bind 
them in bundles to burn them, but gather the wheat into my barn.” 
Can any man divested of prejudice doubt, that by the harvest is here 
understood, not the church, nor its ministers; but the day of judg- 
ment,—the final consummation of all things? Are not the Servants in 
this parable Christ’s ministers? and are not his instructions to them, 
when they seek to root out the tares, patience and forbearance? “Nay, 
let both grow together until the harvest, when I myself will reward and 
punish.” But the 49th verse of the same chapter, in illustrating the 
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parable of the net cast into the sea, will satisfy the most sceptical on 
this head. ‘So shall it be at the end of the world; the angels shall 
come forth, and sever the wicked from among the just.” Are church- 
men angels then, or are they men ? 

With respect to the injunction laid on ‘Titus to shun communion 
with heretics, and the declaration of St. Thomas, “ that they should be 
exterminated from the face of the earth,” let us examine what these 
\postles meant by the term heretic, and what the “Serpent” means 
thereby. In the days of St. Thomas and of Titus, schisms had not 
yet grown out of the Christian Church. Their heretics, therefore, 
were the proud and obstinate Pharisees—the worshippers of graven 
images —the disbelievers of Christ’s ministry—the revilers of his 
Godhead — his persecutors and crucifiers. Against such only was 
the denunciation of St. Thomas levelled ; whilst the “Serpent” would 
level them against the believers in this very ministry, against every 
Christian sect but its own—against the wise and virtuous of every sect 
and country. It would really seem, from the ferocious doctrine of this 
pamphlet, that its object was to excite feelings, and convey impressions 
in which its author, perverse as he may be, cannot partake ; and that 
Europe and America were about to inundate our country with hordes 
of these very heretics denounced by Titus and Saint ‘Thomas: that 
the Pagans and Infidels of the darker ages, the worshippers of Belial, 
and the followers of Mahomet, were threatening our church. We 
venture to predict, that from the civilized world, few will appear 
amongst us, who do not worship the same God as ourselves—believe in 
the same revelation, and acknowledge the same Redeemer from death 
and sin. ‘These truths, simple as they are, will astonish many who read 
them; they are not sufficiently known amongst us, and require to be 
proclaimed to the people, to dispel the misconceptions which supersti- 
tion has raised. 

The “Serpent,” like all other wily reptiles, defeats its own object, and 
where it seeks to prove anything, proves too much: as in adducing 
the motive which caused Alexander Severus to forbid the erection of 
Christian churches within the Roman territory : “ well knowing,” adds 
the Serpent, “ that the worship of Jesus Christ, must be the downfall of 
Idolatry.” If this be true, what has the true religion to fear from the 
introduction of these terrible heretics amongst us? ‘The “Serpent” here 
declares that the religion of Jesus Christ will triumph over all false 
religions, and in the same breath writes fifteen pages to prove that the 
Church is in danger from their influence. 

3ut we object to intolerance, not merely as unjust, and directly 
opposed to the law of the Gospel; but as a measure of positive mad- 
ness in our situation. From whence in this case is our country to be 
peopled ? Intolerance forms part of the civil policy of Spain, and is, we 
much fear, only cherished as a prelude to Spanish ascendancy. Into- 
lerance and persecution have filled the Inquisitions of Spain and Italy, 
but never have, and never will make proselytes, whilst they alienate 
from us the wise, the industrious, and the good of all nations. We 
will not assert with the ‘‘ Serpent,” that empires, which suffer any other 
religion than the true one, cannot long exist ; because ‘Turkey, Persia, 
and China are melancholy instances of the contrary: but we assert 
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with confidence, that short and disastrous will be the career of that 
nation, whose religious discipline is not kept within due bounds, and 
whose priesthood interferes in its temporal government. As well 
might we expect to erect cities and palaces on the billows of the ocean, 
as a free government on such a basis. We know of no more powerful 
receipt for destroying the prosperity of any country, and its civil liberty, 
than this intolerant spirit. For what man will bring his industry and 
his capital to a country which tells him, through the voice of its clergy, 
that it despises him, and that even his extermination from the face of 
the earth is a religious and virtuous action ? 

It is asserted, and falsely asserted, by the “ Serpent,” that the Roman 
Catholic religion does not permit faith to be kept with heretics. When 
towards the close of the last century the British Government sought 
sone means of removing the political disabilities under which the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland laboured, the then Minister, Mr. Pitt, put 
this very question to six of the leading Roman Catholic Universities of 
Europe. He inquired of them whether this tenet did or did not con- 
stitute any part of the Catholic faith; and the question received from 
these Universities the most decided negative: they denied that such 
doctrine formed any part of the creed of Catholics: nay, in a bill 
lately pending in the British Parliament with the same view, such doc- 
trine was denied upon oath by the Roman Catholic priests of Ireland. 
But let us look at facts. Do the Catholic Cantons of Switzerland, 
living under the same state with the Protestant Cantons, insist that no 
faith is to be kept with heretics ? Do not the Catholics and Protestants 
in the kingdom of the Netherlands meet in one common parliament ? 
Even the religious affairs of this last. kingdom are managed with the 
strictest impartiality and good sense: ten Catholics and ten Protes- 
tants constitute what is called the Religious Committee for the kingdom 
of the Netherlands ; and so desirous are they of observing the strictest 
impartiality, that they have chosen a Jew for their Secretary. Drotes- 
tant worship is now carried on at Rome,—-the same in Hungary,—the 
same in France,—nay, the same in Buenos Ayres and Brazil. Is it 
not melancholy then to observe amongst ourselves, this monkish spirit 
once more rearing its head in the midst of all our expansion and 
improvement ;—to find us still clamouring for the faggot and the sword, 
as in the days of the Spanish Inquisition ;—still demanding that the 
same fetters be rivetted on our fellow-creatures ;—still mistaking that 
which has constituted the weakness and misfortune of the church in all 
ages, for that which contributes to its glory, its dignity, and its strength? 

Whatever results the publication of the ‘‘ Serpent of Moses” promises 
to its authors and their champions, we think it will yield to the nation 
at large, a signal and lasting benefit. ‘They have rendered themselves 
and their pretensions the objects of scrutinous examination, and this 
can scarcely fail of producing much public good. It will induce the 
government and the nation to adhere more pertinaciously than ever to 
the principles of a toleration, now openly threatened with subversion, 
and essential to the stability of the civil government. We think such 
a resolution, at the present moment, peculiarly called for, and should 
the “Serpent of Moses”’ produce this ben ficial result, it will, like many 
of its tribe, have born in its own body the antidote to its venom. 





DILAPIDATIONS 
NORFOLK CIRCUIT, CAMBRIDGE, JULY 11th, 1826. 


PERCIVAL, CLERK, U. COOK AND ANOTHER. 


Tur Lord Chief Justice Best wished the Plaintiff to refer the matter 
in dispute to a barrister. ‘This, however, the Plaintiff declined. 

Lord Chief Justice. —* It shall be tried then not merely in law, but 
in equity.” 

Mr. Storks stated, that this was an action brought by the Rev. Mr. 
Percival, against the executors of the late Rev. Mr. Maule, to recover 
compensation in damages for dilapidations, caused by a neglect to repair 
a parsonage house, chancel, barn, offices, fences, &c. during the time 
of the late incumbent. 

He observed, that the law peremptorily required the incumbent to 
keep the rectory and other parts of the parson’s freehold in a habitable 
state of repair, and to leave it in such a condition that his successor 
could at once take possession for the purposes of actual residence. 
This was a wise and salutary provision of the law, as otherwise bene- 
ficed clergymen, having but a life estate in their benefices, and feeling 
no interest in common with their successors, must often leave the pro- 
perty in a ruinous state, and thereby not only greatly prejudice those 
who came after them, but produce consequences mischievous and disas- 
trous to the Church itself. In the present case the Rev. Mr. Maule 
had been rector of Horseheath forty or fifty years. He died on the 
25th of January, 1825, and the present Plaintiff was presented to the 
living by the Patrons, the Governors of the Charter-House. He found 
the rectory premises in so wasted and dilapidated a condition, that 
without considerable expense and trouble they could not be made 
tenantable. He called in intelligent persons, who valued the dilapida- 
tions at 460/., not including the floor of a barn, which would make 
the expense of repairs on the most moderate estimate 500/, This 
estimate was not only moderate, but underrated; for Mr. Percival, 
wishing to do every thing that would be liberal and accommodating 
towards the family of Mr. Maule, had not gone upon his strict claims. 
Having entered into a negociation with the executors of Mr. Maule, 
he was anxious to have the matter adjusted in a kind and amicable 
manner, he was sorry to say he was not met with a corresponding 
feeling ; 


sion, he resolved to stand upon his rights. ‘The dilapidations were 


and finding that he obtained nothing by liberality and conces- 


valued again, and, on the principle which the present incumbent had a 
right to enforce, were estimated at 784/.; for the recovery of which 
sum he brought this action against the executors; and he believed his 
evidence would satisfy the jury of the fairness of the demand. 

Thomas Hollingsworth, a surveyor, stated that he surveyed the 
premises in question with Mr. Crowe, a builder; they valued the dila- 
pidations at 784/. 8s. 9d. 

Mr. Dover, for the defence, cross-examined this witness at great 
length; and it appeared that at one time Mr. Percival had even offered 
to take 430/. Since Mr. Maule’s decease nothing had been pulled down 
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on the premises, that he knew of, but some elm trees had been cut down 
by the present incumbent. He believed that no repairs had been done 
to the premises for many years. He made his valuation on the prin 
ciple that the buildings ought to be put in substantial repair, fit for the 
occupation of a gentleman,—had charged for painting the rectory 
twice in oil on the inside, and three times on the outside, —for repair- 
ing roof, which was in very bad condition,—for new leading 
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where 
the old was no longer fit for use,—for new window-sashes, which were 
all in bad condition, and old-fashioned. 

The Counsel fer the Plaintiffi—‘* Do you consider that putting in 
new window-sashes in the modern style would be attended with more 
expense than new window-sashes in the old-fashioned style ?” 

Witness.— No; the expense would be the same.” 

“Did you find any of the fences sufficiently sound to stand for 
further use ?”’ 

is Yes; the fence towards the church-yard is tolerably cood, and I 
did not make any charge for it.” 

* Did you charge for papering the rooms of the rectory 

“ No: I did not charge any thing for papering.” 

Chief Justice Best.—‘* Did you make your estimate upon the prin- 
ciple that the present incumbent was to walk into premises in a 
thorough state of repair?” 

** T did, my Lord.” 

Chief Justice to the Counsel for the Plaintiff.—“ This prin iple 1S 
clearly wrong. The surveyor has gone upon the principle that the 
representatives of the late incumbent are bound to do every thing to 
the premises which an incoming tenant would do;—that is not law. 
They are bound to do no more than ought to be performed by an out- 
going tenant in common tenantry,—on this principle the valuation 
ought to have been made ; the present estimate is worth nothing.” 

The learned Judge then asked the witness what would be the differ- 
ence between the valuations made on those two principles. He 
stated 3001. 

Another witness, Mr. Crowe, being examined, whose evidence 
came to the same thing: and who also stated, that they had charged 
t0/. for a barn floor which had been taken up, and 58. for a well 
which had been filled up by the late incumbent; 

Chief Justice Best recommended the Counsel for the Plaintiff to 
make an arrangement, otherwise he should feel it his duty to tell the 
jury that the value of the repairs which the Defendants were bound to 
make had been greatly overrated. ‘The executors were, in fact, bound 
to do nothing more than to restore what was actually in decay, and 
make such repairs as were necessary for the actual preservation of the 
premises ; but there was no obligation on them to do any thing in the 
way of fashion or ornament. 

After some consultation between the Counsel on both sides, it was 
agreed that a verdict should be entered by consent for 400/.; being 
3841. less than the demand. 
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SOCIETIES FOR PROMOTING 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


AND 


FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS 


AND MALDON 
COMMITTEE. 


CHELMSFORD UNITED 


DISTRICT 


Extract from Eleventh innual Re} rt 


“ SENSIBLE that a principle of piety 
and good-will pervades and influences 
the hearts of the more affluent and 
better-informed inhabitants of these 
united districts, the Committee with 
confidence upon invites 
them to promote, by their example and 
pecuniary aid, this work of charity; 
and though fully aware that the pro- 
secution of this interesting plan may 
be more especially the duty of thos 
who are appointed the stewards of the 
manifold grace of God, yet to make 
their exertions effectual, or extensively 
useful, the support and cordial co- 
operation of the lay friends of ou 
Establishment is requisite 

“ With the united efforts of both 
Laity and Clergy, a blessing may rea- 
sonably be expected to attend their 
pious labours. The Committee thete- 
fore, whilst thankful for the distin- 
guished sanction it has hitherto expe- 
rienced, solicits a continuance of the 
public aid towards the advancement 
of the great and laudable designs of 
the Society, whereby an opportunity 
presents itself of enabling all who 
have experienced consolation from the 
Christian religion, to unite with zeal 
tempered with discretion, in the hea- 
venly work of ‘turning many to 
righteousness,’ ‘ giving light to them 
that sit in darkness,’ and of ‘ guiding 
their feet into the way of peace.’ 

“The District Committees appeal 
with confidence to the members of the 
Established Church, in these districts, 
for their and support. 
The Churchman, who is desirous of 
contributing to the truly Christian 
work of spreading the knowledge and 
influence of the gospel at home and 
abroad, has, through the medium of 
one or both of Societies, the 
opportunity afforded him of effectually 


calls and 


countenance 


these 


exercising his zeal. He may thus 
pursue his pious and benevolent de- 
signs in close unity and co-operation 
with his brethren, and the chief au- 
thorities cf our venerable Church, of 
which the sister Societies form almost 
a constituent part; and he will have 
the satisfaction of feeling secure that, 
under such management and control, 
the soundest judgment will be used 
in carrying on operations, where zeal 
without discretion would be so pecu- 
liarly dangerous. 

“ The Committees earnestly solicit 
the Clergy to promote and receive sub- 
scriptions and donations in their re- 
spective parishe s (to any amount, even 
the smallest) in aid of the Societies, 
or one or either ot them; and to re- 
port their proceedings at any of the 
quarterly meetings, or by communica- 
tion with the Secretaries.” 


MEETING OF THI 
DIOCESAN 


BATH AND WELLS 


ASSOCIATION. 


After divine service, the business of 
the Meeting was transacted in the Na- 
tional School-Room. The Bishop 
opened the Meeting, after he had read 
the usual prayers of the Society, with 
a luminous exposition of the objects 
of the Association. The Rev. W. B. 
Whitehead, the Secretary, then read 
the Diocesan Report for the past year, 
abstracting the multifarious district 
returns, and giving satisfactory expla- 
nations as he proceeded. The num- 
ber of Bibles, Common Prayer Books, 
and School Books, &c. reported as 
having been distributed in the diocese 
last year, considerably exceeded those 
of the preceding, especially that of 
Prayer Books, for which, happily, year 
ifter year, a greatly increasing demand 
appe ared to exist among the poor of 
the diocese. Seven Parochial Libra- 
ries were reported as having been 
sent out the last year, three of which 
went to the populous parishes of 






























Bath and VW ri lls Divce an 


Chard, Bath-Easton, and Bedminster. 


lhe number of children already report- 
ed as being under daily and Sunday 
rucuion, in the va is Parochial 
schoois of he diocese, was stated at 
l rly 20 0. The annou nent of 
ese nul was received with tl 
rreatest satisfaction, the h this was 
( nished in some deg y the re- 
ported neglect of many of the parochial 
clergy to send any reply tot ’ School 
circular of their district 1 Is neglect, 
equ lly unaccountabl ind ious, 
excited astrong feeling in the meeting, 
1 produced a resolution on tl ub- 
t, which, we trust, will be followed 
tl happiest result ihe Sct 
ns, however, of the Fre 
trict, it is but justice to say, w om- 
( witl ut defici I y 
Pp risn W Wo | 5s ¢ 
‘ lefic t in these ret 1 
Bath district. The distric of 
Wells and Castle Cary f 1 t 
st 1 ne ) a ft ons, espe- 
y the f Ihe f Is 
| t t Nox ¢ € 
f to re ! te, 
ot) the want of l in t 
I | local fund in oft was 
imented. In this respect, th 
tricts of Wel Brid é und 
Crewkerné dy ed 1 leficient 
A variety of ut we passed 
I 
1 furtherar ft designs of th 
Asso { I nh mo i ls ling 
h the A leacon of Bath, th 
Lie EK. W. Grint 1. W.S8 pp rd, 


. Bunn, Fsq., the Rev. J 
ilear, the Rev. W. P. 


ie Rev. G. A. Baker, severally ad- 
lressed the Meetir it considerable 
length; and several of the eches 

pecially those of M Algar, Mr 
Grinfield, and Mr. Brymer, w dis- 
tinguished by much eloquer nd 

ity. We were glad to hear Mr 
Alvar deliver a high and animated 
encomium on som i t princi] il 
dissenters of the town of Frome, for 
eral and enlightened co-operation 
all measures taken by t church to 
rove the oral ! rel ( “ 
yn of the p ) 

The Rev. C. M. Mount read _ the 
D in R port ol the So ety i the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, which detailed increasing and 

st honourable exertions on the part 


VOL. VIII. NO, {X. 


1 ssociation, 


yratior W 


ancient corp 


Langton. jun. Esq. moved the recep 
tion of this Report. 
\fter the usual motions oO n 
the meeting adjourned at five o’ \ 
to inner at the large room in tl 

George lun, wh _ m4 
of the unavoidable depart | 
Bish p, the Archdeacon of Bath pre 


sided. After dinner, the 
collection was made, to mark the 


the « 


usual WIGOW § 


character of 
“* Prosperity to the Societies for Pro- 
moting ¢ Knowledge, for the 
Gospel n Foreign 


hristian 


on of the 


Parts, and for the Education « he 
P n the Principles of the Esta- 
b ed ¢ rch,” being ‘ iy given 
from the chair, the Kev. Messrs 


1ddre ed the Meetin ) i 
ind ¢ h with reat efiect \] 
Whitehead, in particular, d with 

I e, the attention of the: 
rous company to. the extr I nary 
rogressive prosperity of the Dioce 
\ssociation, as manifested y its 
ret of beoks, schools, and f ls, 
nd 1 le an animated appe { 
Pritt patronage on its be halt Lhe 
R Gentleman concluded his address 
with the folowing liberal and ¢ stian 
O rvations, aS near aS we can give 
them :—“ It may be hoped, I t! : 
contidently hoped, Gentlemen, that 


» I 
under the constant st 


imulus communl- 


cated by our annual operations, backed 
and supported by the sanction and 
authority of our Diocesan, the eves of 


ill our parochial clerical brethren will 
ere long be opened, and their feelings 
become sensibly alive to the necessity 
of co-operating zealously in all the be- 
this union It 


nevolent designs of 


may be hoped that, when brought into 
contact with Opposition to such power 
is this, the old and too 
leaven of orthodox apathy, and 
bare theoretical ipproval, wil 
disappeat 
‘Non tali 


istis, tempus eget, - 


long thrivit 





mere 





from among 
auxilio, 


men, go the le ngth wi h the | lish 
Poet in his doctrine, when he says, 
‘Manners with fortune, humours cl re with 


witht} i] y " 
Ith VOOKS, ana princi 


I do not think altogether thus with 








West Cornwall 1 


respect tu principles which | hold to 
be immutable and eternal; but I do 
think it is impossible for any man not 
to see that the vast changes of manners, 
habits, information, and modes of 
thinking, among which we have lived, 
and are still living, have imposed new 
ind heavy duties and re sponsi vilities 
upon all the worldly superiors, and 
the commissioned instructors of t 

people. It will no longer do for any 
one of us (and J speak now with refe- 


to my clerical brethren), amidst 

this stir ot advancing intellect every 
here moving ound him, to wrap 
himself up sluggishly and carelessly in 
t thread-t cloak of false pr ifes- 
sional dignity, or the old armour of 
ppos | estal ed security 5 he 
must, on the contrary, himself enter 
the lists of enlightened emulation, and 


appear mong the foremost in th 

ranks of the glorious march, otherwise 
both himself and his dignity will soon 
I left deserted behind, to mourn o € 

the weakness of the armour in which 
he trusted Maintaining then, in sin 

cerity, these sentiments, Gentlemen, I 
am most happy to know that our own 
venerable Parent Society, in whose 
name we are so powerfully assembled, 
has at length entirely shaken off the 
mouldy tetters of antiquate d pre jugice, 
and now leads the way in this career 
of liberalized improvement. All her 
regulations and arrangements, as we 
have seen in our proceedings of this 
morning, are now judic iously directed 


to the enlargement and purification of 


the popular mind ; and no one of he: 
members, as far as I understand the 
duties of membership, can be said to 
be either animated by her spirit, or 
zealously affected towards her cause, 
who does not raise his views of the 
duty which he owes his poorer neigh- 
bours and fellow subjects to a level 
with her glorious designs, and the 
happy spirit of the times in which he 
lives. When this impulse, Gentlemen, 
shall be generally prevalent amongst 
us, then, but not till then, will the 
cause of moral and religious improve- 
ment assume its proper rank in thé 
minds of our laity as well as clergy- 

then will the due preference be given 
to these its meetings over the demo- 
ralizing bhyectl f clection contests, 
and other inferior scenes of public 

















































fri ltl Commall 


duty, or popular amusement—titen 
but not till then, will the apostolical 
Church of England appear in her true 
light to that country of which she is 
the brightest ornament and /firmest 
bulwark, namely, as the foremost 
leader, not only of all religious im- 
provement, but of all that intellectual 
unprovement also, which is worse than 
useless unless controlled and directed 
by the sanctifying influence of reli- 
scion - ; 

After a day spent in a manner de- 
lighttul to the feelings of the patriot 
and the christian, the company sep. - 
rated at an « urly hour. Among those 
present at the meeting were observed, 
surrounding the Bishop, the Archdea- 
con of Bath, the Rev. Messrs. Law, 





Grinfield, Brymer, two Bakers, Mount, 
Whitehead, Bi Idulph, Meade, lreland, 
jlayds, Sainsbury, Williams, Rous, 

|, Skurray, Cookson, Harward, 
Algar, Barnard, Boodle, Fenwick, 
| lyn, Presgrave, &c.&c.; ¢ . Knatch- 
bull, W. G. Langton, jun., T. Meade, 
G. Sheppard, H. F. Edgell, J. Phillott, 
W. Sheppard, T. Ledyard, T. A. 
Wickham, G. George, L. Lye, T. 
Bunn, &c. &c. Esqrs., together with 
many respectable tradesmen of the 
town and neighbourhood, and a large 
issemblage of female friends of the 


Association 


ANNUAITI REPORT OF rit! WEST 
CORNWALL DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


In making their Annual Report, it 
has been the practice of the West 
Cornwall District Committee chiefly 
to advert to the proceedings of the 
Parent Society. These proceedings 
must be much more interesting to the 
public than the comparatively insigmi- 
ficant proceedings of a small district ; 
and they furnish the principal reason 
for subseribing to the Parent Society, 
and for giving that efficient and per- 
severing support to District Commit- 
tees, which has been found by experi- 
ence so greatly to increase the funds 
and extend the benefits of the Parent 
Institution. Adhering, therefore, to 
the same plan, your Committee think 
they cannot better prove the increased 
exertions, and consequently the in- 
creased utility of this Society, than 
by comparing its state of efficiern 
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ty, 
er- 
1it- 
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ent 
to 
ink 
sed 
in- 
han 
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hai ein } Di 

f Dis- 
trict Committees, with its state at the 
end of ten years from that perl yd. 
Comparing the years ending in April 
1814 and 1824, it appears that at the 
former period there were 24 Diocesan 
and District Committees, and at the 
latter they amounted in numl 

258. The distribution of books and 
tracts was, 


soon after the first formation 


ber to 


In the former In the 
Year, latter Year 
Bibles... o« Za,765 14,590 
New Testa t 
A P A . 17 , I ‘ 5 
Common Prayer 
Books .... 56,628 126,431 
Other Bound 
ee 49 S10 95,142 
Brace. «+ . 488,719 11,949 
Prac and P. 
per ] dg 
tui Ly 124 } l 
From this statement it app that 
the increase n the distri tion of 
Books and 1 acts in 1624 ounte 1, 


in round numbers, to 20,000 Bibles, 


13,000 New Testaments and Psalters 
60,000 Prayer Books, 40, 
Books of Devotio » x and 500,000 
Tracts more than in 1814. Your 
Committee have much pleasure in 
stating that such is the increased 
power, activity, and efficiency of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, that it is observed in the Re- 
port for 1824, that the circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures, the Book of 
Common Prayer, and a variety of 
religious books and tracts, had ex- 
ceeded that of any former year. It 
will appear, by the statement of the 
two succeeding years, that a conside- 


in each of those years That the in- 


rable increase has again taken place 


come of the Society is large and con- 
tinues to increase IS a consideration 
which ought not to damp our zeal, or 
to diminish our exertions. For this 
very increase of funds is the strongest 
proof of the high estimation in which 
the Society is held by the most reli- 

us and the most charitable of om 
countrymen. If the funds of the So- 
tery ' 


: 
ciety are increased, the de ds on 


those funds are incalculably increased. 
The newly-erected sees of Calcutta, 
Tamaica, and Barbadoes, as they have 


ict Comniattee. 62 


already materially tended to increase 
the demand for religious instruction. 
and the desire both to stimu ate and 
to Sat sfy that demand, so have they 
opened to the Society new fields of 
unlimited and invaluable exertion 
Your Committee have the satisfaction 
to notice a recent regulation of the 
Society, tending to the benetit of 
District Committees, though at a sa- 
crifice on the part of the Parent Society 
All members of the Parent Society 
may now be supplied with books, & 


de} os: tc 


] 
! 
{ 


from any distric without 





limitation: the restriction to 30s worth 
at one ume, or 3/. worth inthe course of 





the y having been repealed. Dis 

trict Committees are also exempted 
I 

from the necessi y of contribut ng one- 


third of the receipts in the district 
to the fund of the Parent Society The 
ocl ly, however, trust that th uch 
this payment is no longer n¢ 

pe sablyv necessary, the Diocesan ind 
District Committees will continue to 
make such liberal remittances as will 


enable the Parent Society to carry 


into effect, on the most extensive 

scale, all its beneficial designs. 
RKING DISTRIC COMMITTEE. 
Extract from Tenth Annual Report. 


As connected with the progress of 
Chrisuan Knowledge, it will be gra- 
tifying to the public to learn the pros- 
perous state of education in this 
county. It appears, that rom 382 
parishes, accounts have be en rece ived 
of 283 schools, contaiming the large 
amount of 21,352 children In the 
schools of the Barking district, about 
800 boys and 600 girls receive daily 
instruction, while the total number 
attending Sunday Schools is above 
2000. An interesting proof of grati- 
tude has been recently received from 
a person educated in one of these 
schools. An individual, advanced in 
life, visited the place of his education, 
discovered himself as a former pupil, 
and presented £100 to the school, 
declaring the high obligations he felt 
he was under to it. It is gratifying 
to know that similar though smaller 
testimonies are frequently received by 
‘¢ the National Society,” and that there 
are many brought up in our parochial 
schools who feel and acknowledge the 










































/ ruth of the word, “ that godlin 
pr nse of us ille, as W 
of that which is to come.” 
4 ‘The designs of the Committe 
; I ed, will be clearly s 11 
I \ y On ls, Ww ch hav 
| u d attention d 
! year, and the ms « € 
to a i ised sup] 
uly f nd n dged 
~ At th meet in ar 
est | t Strat L so 
W lford, and Walthamstow 
’ 7 I 1 Wwas carried 
Bibles, Testaments, and Pray 
ur | t € 1 m 
Society's es / J : 
hooks. ' g ty’s ( 
< } t a ‘ iseé t 
. ‘ 
th Me | The succes 
during t f m 
: h een op I ori just ¢ 
h t th will answer the 
tation rt the Con ttee 
| inc LipraRries Vii 
ter n has 1 I been g¢ 
this method of i ne struc 
the p , and several Libr é 
} } . - ( sfally establ l 
ai ct l excelle t 
made to the Society's Supy 
Catalogue v ndered such 
rie t once] ! I T l ef 
| 
it $ eviden ba y te 
every way ) | ) the 
the Committee ; it gratit 
for knowledge which is so oft 
verted to improper purposes, 
t tates an intercourse be ‘ 
I el il | low r ¢ sses, 
nd the poor The ( mmuitte 
estly reco nend tl 1D 
every | sh and hamlet, a 
smaller cale, tor work-h ( 
| ite fa s, aS an interes 
my ving rest ree tor serv ts 
following extract from n 
Report merits attentic co VW 
ippears that he establishme 
Parochial Lending Library 
desirable, and that the parisl 
ible to def iy th \ é ( 
even ¢ the reduced terms of 
ciety, uid shall be grante lat t 
cret ft Board 
SALI I Loox Une n 
and seventy Bibles, 2 Praye 
he des iv staments il l i 


momillee. 








tributed since the last Rep rt, being 
in excess over the return of last year 
of eighty Bibles, 140 Prayer-books, &e. 
The Committee are mor especially 
ratified by this increase, because few 
of the books have be listributed 

fuel » er il readiness hav- 
ing | n I sted on th part of 
t | to purchase it! l lp ces 
But, ough the i se be grati- 
f go, I Committee would remind 
the inhabitants of tl i ict, that 
t fifteen congregations, and 
I 000 souls in the deanery, 


numbers of whom are still heedless of 
the reat truths of ¢ hristianity, ind 
liable to be misled by every improper 
publication put into their | inds. 
Ihe Committee are unwilling to 
( le their Report witl jut again 
pressing upon the attention of their 
Mi s the great benefit that would 
esult to the cause trom their person 
port \t the s time that they 
e well aware that the engagements 
of th bouring metropolis prevent 
iny of the friends from attending 
t meetings, they respectfully 1 
I d m that the vicinity of our 
in ind volupt ous ¢ ipital ought 
to the stimulus to the most stre- 
nuous and unremitting exertions; they 
ppe their best fe nes as Chris 
tlans ind dis ples of Him who 
s ré the ospel to the poor :” - 
3s , they are persuaded, that the 


of all, but speciatly 
of the household of 
the first pl ice in their hearts. 
Committee very e 
int 


who are 


ir- 
of the 


counsel, 


I tly solicit every inhabit 
iid them by his 


ivours, his prayers, 


nd. in proportion to his ibility, by 
his money In humble reliance on 
Christ’s promise, that he will be with 
us to the end of the world, and that 
our “ labour shall not be in vain,” they 
invite all, of every station, freely to 
bestow some tribute, in earnest of 
th Christian love in the cause of 
ie Giver of all good things, and in 

1 cing his kingdom upon earth 

We have also received the Eleventh 


Annual Report of the ALForD aNnpD 
SpitsBy District Committee, and a 
Rey of the Meeti of the OUNDLE 


District Committee 














SOCIETY FOR THI 


MMITTEE. 








Ir porated Society for the Pro- 
pagation of tl Gosp¢ was !f ned in 
Vovem 7 ino ) pron te 

nportant objects of t Institu 

» which, f it unos S 

I n which its O} S ( 

} erto condu ted is b n 

l 1 of no small s e of the 

onag which t dese ve trom all 
members of the Established Church 

They now present to Subscriber 
1 First Annual Reps of their pro- 
ceedings; at 1 have th € 1 Tac 
tion of statir that during the short 
eriod which has elapsed since No- 

mb , nol ss S h been 
( itributed to j ons ot t \o- 
ciety than 19 15s; and the t of 
inn Subs sha e¢ lI € l 
y th Idition of 74 ill 
From this of tl 
t ell ts, t Commiuitt I i | 
I 
taded ul t, in I O} t dis { ) 
¢ r I bless« | V P e witht 

I s and i ili i doing 

rood, nothing more 1s ne Sary to 


Charter of King Willia 
he poy ition in 
tain was 


confided to the Society ; and a very 





few observations will shew the im- 
portance of the charge, and convince 
every reflecting mind of the superior 
el ety to the support 
ol feel interested in 
extendi preserving the profes- 
SI hrist’s religion throughout 
the 

of the cor 
of pleaded, 
S| sympathy of € 
Christian, by recounting the horrid 
cruelties and unnatural lusts which 


re pr ictised in those countries where 


Heathen idolatry 1 
playing to the imagination the Prince 


yrevalis, 


of Darkness tyrannizing over millions 


But if the condition of the 


of souls 


565 


PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPE] 


Ileathen be awful, much more is that 
of the New Colonists worthy ir com 
miseration; for what ¢ in l f 
| entabl than to behold t nem- 
bers of a community once Christian, 
for want of the means of ins tion, 
gradu \ becoming Intidels ? We 
h e only to plac ourselvé I in 
l int in the situation of the New 
Colonists of Canada, to perceive th 
truth of the assertion, that coloniza- 
tion, unsupported by reé lig n, ter 





to the destruction of 


ind whilst if provides food for the 


body, leaves the soul of mar in a 
most destitute condition. How can 
it be expect | that even t how- 

ige, much less th pract of the 
Gospel, shall be preserve 1 amor ta 
people who have no ministers to 
inst t them—no Chr hes wherein 
to as mble ul | keep the | is day 

ind who live in places so re eas 

I 

t fre from those restraints wl h 
s ely places upon th n id 
conduct! The corresponder f the 
Incorporated Society bears testimony, 
that v Ist in the earier t ot 
( yniZation, the peop feel t eep- 
‘ regret at being dept f of the 
pu ordinan es Oj religi each 
Ss li gene ition | co ( I re 
indifferent about them, until at last 


prevails, and a | 

reigns, where, under due care, the 
Church of Christ might have f irish- 
ed, and dispensed to thousan the 


blessed hope of eternal life. 
Inex rpo! ited Sox ety has done ill in 
its power to meet the wants of the 
Colonies. It 
than one hundred Clergymen, as Mis- 


now maintain more 


sionaries, at an expense so far exces d- 
ing its annual income, as will in a 
very few years totally exhaust its 
funds; truth 
to sav, that, were it in th power of 
the Society to maintain double the 


ind it is not beyond th 


number of ; 
difficulty would be found in allotting 
to them districts and villa : 

would be hailed tl 


which the 


prese nt 


their arrival 
greatest blessing 
Country could bestow. 


ciety art 


ie designs, however, of the So- 


not limited to our more an- 























































cient Colonies in North America, 
nor to the preservation of religion 
among a people already Christian 
In Bishop's College, Calcutta, th 
Society is laving the foundation of 
a vast scheme for carrying the Gospel 
to the Heathen nations of India; and 
though, in the present infant State 
of that institution, it would be va 


to look for the fruit of ages, yet t 


society has th satisfaction of per- 
ceiving, that, in the support which 
that College has now universally 
received, the strongest testimony is 
given to the wisdom of the de ign, 
and the fairest hope encouraged, that, 
under the blessing of God, the work 
of evangelizing India will advance 


with a_ rapidity hitherto unknown 


Our laws forbid in India, 


but in spite of those laws, an Anglo- 


ct lonizatior 
Indian peo} le is gradually 1 yy in 
our settiements in the East; so that 
whilst no limit Is at J resent placed to 
the extension of the English language 
and the English name, both India and 
America present the cheering | rospect 
of the extension of the pure faith of 
Christ under the discipline of the 
Church of England. 


66 Sociely for the Conversion of Negroes in the West Indies. 





This venerable Society has always 
proc eded upon the principle, that 
colonization is the engine which, in 
these latter days, God has placed in 
our hands for the accomplishment of 


) 
\ 

' 
ho 


prophec ies which announce the 
perfect establishment of the Messi th’s 
kingdom,—** When the earth shall be 
ull of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.” And if 
any Society, whose object is the ex- 
te ns n of ( hrist’s rel vion, be worthy 
support, surely none has a stronger 
claim upon every member of the 
Church, than the venerable Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, 


| 





under whose auspices the flourishing 
Episcopal Churches of America were 
first planted, and whose aim it is, 
that wherever an Englishman carries 
the faith of the Gospel, there should 
that Church be planted—-of whom we 
her 
blessed Lord, declare, that she is the 
guardian of the faith of Christ, and 
that whilst she hold the chiefest 


may, with all thankfulness t 


place among the Protestant Churches 
of Europe, she is both the glory of 
Christendom and a blessing to the 


SOCIETY FOR THE CONVERSION & RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
OF NEGROES IN THE WEST INDIES. 


A Generat Court of the Governors 
of this Society was held at the So- 
ciety’s Rooms, Duke Street, West- 
minster, on Tuesday the 6th July. The 
Lord Lishop of London in the Chair 

Several letters were read from the 
Society’s chaplains in Jamaica, St. 
Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, and Demerara, 
which gave a favourable account of 
their missions. 

A letter was likewise read from the 
Lord Bishop of Jamaica, in which his 
Lordship expressed himself in favour 
of the plan which had been proposed 
to him by the Corporation, of contfin- 
ing their co-operation in future to the 
support of schoolmasters and cate- 
chists; a measure which it is hoped 
may ultimately enable them to be 


serviceabie to every colony in the 


West Indies. 


A letter had also been received 
from the Rev. J. M. Trew and the 
Rev. J. Stainsby, (as joint secretaries,) 
informing the Board of the formation 
of a Branch Association in St. Thomas 
in the East, Jamaica, (the fourth es- 
tablished within two years,) for which 
a good subscription had been obtained 
from the resident inhabitants. Mr. 
Stainsby likewise mentioned the pro- 
bability of a Sunday-school being es- 
tablished in this parish. 


The Soci ty voted 500/. to be 
placed at the disposal of the Lord 
Bishop of Jamaica for the support of 
Catechists. 


The Lord Bishop of Durham was 
elected a Governor and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the Lord Bishop of Llandaff 
a Vice-President. 








Royal Institute of France has o ed 
prizes for the following inquiries 
For 1827 lo investigate t e poli 
cal state of the Greek cities of 
Europe, of the Islands, and of Asia 
por from the con encement of 


second century peiore oul tTa, 

down to the establishment of the em- 
pire of Constantin 

For 1828.—To trace the commer- 


cial relations of France ind of the 


other states of So I with 
Syria and |] rypt, from the € npire o} 
the Francs in Palesti to the middle 
of th Sixte h century; to as rtain 

e natu nd extent of those rela- 
tions: to fix the date of the establish- 
ment of consuls Ips n egypt and 
Syria; and to point out the effects 
which the discovery ot the passage by 


the Cape of Good e, and the esta- 
blishment of the Portuguese in India, 
produced on the commerce of France 
and Southern Europe with the Levant. 

We learn that Mr. Britton’s long 
promised volume of Chronological 
History and Illustrations of Christian 
Architecture will be spe lily publish- 
ed. It is illustrated, we understand, 
by a series of 86 beautiful Enzravings ; 
and it also embraces copious Lists, 
alph ibe Li al and chronologi il, ot an- 


cient Monastic Architects, of Churches, 
Architectural Monuments, Fonts, Pul- 
Crosses, Glossary of Terms, with 


pits, 
copious Indexes of Ileferences to 
Examples, &c. 

MECHANICAI Steam Engines 


Within the last twelve months, up- 
wards of fifty pate nts have | 


out in England and France for steam- 


1 
een taken 


engines; indeed, since the much- 
discussed improvement of Perkins, 


steam-engine projectors seem have 


run mad. The characters or designa- 
tions of the new engines have thus 
been rendered so multifarious, that it 


would be difficult to enumerate their 
nomenclature. Wehave atm spheric, 
hydraulic, pneumatic, and gaseous en- 
vines: on the respective merits of 
which we presume not to decide, as 
they are chiefly known to the public 
through the advertisements of their 
inventors; and we have not learnt 
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that any one of them is practically at 


work. From this sweeping clause, 
we are assured that Mr. Gurney’s 
engine and steam-carriage may be 
excepted, as he has completely attain 
;—he has sime- 
| lified the steam-engine to one-fifth of 


its complex machinery, and he has 


1 
ed two grand objects 


rendered steam of 80 pounds to the 


inch as safe as the boilir over of a 
tea-kettle. These new engines will, 
it is further stated to u , cost about 
or half the expens otf iny of the 
others ; a boiler on the new construc- 
tion will weigh only 4 cwt., whereas 

the old plan, it would v ( ¢# [Ons; 
and, by calculations made for the 


Board of Admiralty, it a ears that 
the Government steam-packet engines, 


with their charge of water, weigh 111 


tons ; whilst these, to bi put in use, 
will not exceed 6 tons: that the spac 

oceupied by the prese t engines 1s 
1600 cub feet, and that the new ones 
will only occupy 600 feet; tl ob- 





taining an advantage of 105 tons, and 
1000 cubic feet space for goods and 
passengers Government has given 
up the Comet steam-packet to Mr. 
Gurney for an experiment, which, if 
realised to one half of the extent sup- 
posed, will confirm this to be one of 
the most important discoveries of 
modern times 

Messrs. Shickle and Towler, shawl 
manufacturers of Norwich, have just 
fabricated some beautiful seven-quar 
ter shawls, which are sold at the low 
price of £4. The borders are made 
in a loom ofa very large size, called a 
Feelover, of an improved construction, 
lately introduced by them, and at pre- 
sent there are only two such in Nor- 
wich. An idea may be formed of the 
size of these looms, when it is known 
that 21 borders at a time can | 
in them. Some patterns exceed any 
thing of the kind ever before produced. 


be equal, it 


e made 


These shawls are said to 
not superior, to shawls manufactured 
at Lyons, for which 500 franes ar 
ae manded. 

Patent Flooring Machines.—A ma- 
chine has recently been invented, and 
patents obtained for it, which professes 
at once to perform all the variou ope- 


































rat s for converting rough sawn 
( s into completely finished floo 
ing; to reduce ‘the board to a u 
f ne bre th, p t, cut t f 
in the edge i Vv 6 i 
( I i + 
1} is thie ss f 
, | on of that pa fe sh 
\ ; | t 1 t I t 
1 l r t 1 d even 
off a | r the S, t 
the } may € rwitl eft 
in laying it dow the whole 
exe ted In a sune ma 
I I } , wit mit 
I than rn 
th t | work 
P I Brot ( pur 
pa] ukers, a I I } e | 
t I t I ( 
, by fal n of 
? 7 1 O] - 
( kinds of wood The A 
‘ f Scir = } ry ed t 
| : B printing, a 
wrap] I Ly i wied the 
g ss, and ise t nvent 
S ( | following remark 
( $ ( apt 1 Kat “o AY i 
of the ¢ truction and Ad t 
ot tI new tar } rd f W 3 ! 
M 7" Brass ng pe ly 
lecon it the 
f London, 1d ed Mr. Bate 
} cond ' 
/ at 7 M : 
m I ex] nents in order t 
is the proportions of tin ar J 
cop] which might | duce a metal 
eq in hardn ss, and which might 
be worked with the same facility, as 
hammered brass; and, after some 
trials, it was found, that a mixture of 
57 pa ts ot copper, 9 of tin, a 1 
f brass, afforded a beautiful metal, 
whi nh | ssessed the qualitie | oh : 
Power of the Sun's Rays Mr. 
Mackintosh, who is contractor for th 
Government works, carryit on at 
Stonehouse Point, n : 
having descended in the diving bell, 
with workmen, for the purpose { 
laying a foundation for a sea-wa 
reports, that when the machine, 
which is provide 1 with conve giasses 
in the upper part of th bell, was 
twenty-five feet under water, to his 
astonis! vent, he perceive d one of the 
workmen’s caps smoking—on ex- 
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ymining it, he found that the rays of 
the sun had converged through the 
vias nd | nt a hole in the « ) 
| 
9 t Ss ilar effects had, during 
t , frequently occurred on 
( $ » that t workmen, 
I vare of the cause, place them- 
out of the focal point 
D _It has hitherto been found 
cal idyeing certain colou S, 
t tain at wi!! a regular gradation 
ol l Vi. Chevre | has been 
» t Academy of Scien 
it P i pay on the subject, in 
‘ i he ites that he has triut ed 
er t lifticulty by a happy app 
f tl p! ncipl s of chemistry 
HH ted the Academy with a 
' men of s blue dyes, exhibits 
t s of tl ( , from th 
yhtest the e} tt 4 com- 
paratl men of the results ob- 
t the old | ess umci Ly 
P ved the benefit ch the useful 
\ derive trom th discove y 
\I. ¢ lis pursuing his experi- 
nt ( é colours 
Intense Light. —A very interesting 
x pe nent has lately been conducted 
J the armoury of the Tower of ] - 
lon, in which the most intense light 
ever y ed by t was ex! 
t 1. It w ed y directing a 
«of burning al ) e fi of 
t spirit P, upon | t lime, 
by tl ict 1 of a steam nh 
iS T light thus prod - 
culated as being eighty t “( 
intense than an equal ar it 
emitted by the combustion of an a1 
gand lamp. It is said to be visible 
t a distance of 120 miles. No sati 
factory theory, in explanation of the 
phe menon, has been hitherto dis- 
covered, but it appears that other 
¢ ths will also exhibit the same bril- 
liancy when heated by the means 
ibove described. The peculiar earth 
termed zireon is found to be pre-emi- 
roperty. Its value, for 
a signal, will readily 
1L.—African Travels. 
u's day, Major Laing 
was at Gusala, the Eusala of Renne l, 
where he had been stopped some 
time by native wars. He was to set 
out, however, for Timbuctoo on the 
2d of January, and had gathered much 














information from other travellers de- 
tained, like himself, at Gusala. The 
position of this place is laid down 
27° 30° lat., 1° 15” E. long It is 
tated, that, after staying at Tim- 
buctoo till August, it was the inten- 
tion of our enterprising countryman 
to visit Jeanie and Mell, and pro eed 
down the river for Yaouri, with the 
annual swell about this peri :: 
An inhabited island has been dis- 


covered in the Pacific Ocean. Its 
north point is in lat. 7 deg. 10 min. 8., 
} 


eo 


and the centre of it in long. 177 « 
min. 16 sec. E. from Greenwich. 


The island is said to resemble a horse- 


shoe, its extent is about eight miles, 
ind it appears to be numerously peo- 
pled. The natives are represented as 
being tall and well made, and of a 
dark copperhue. ‘The lana appeare d 
fertile. The natives were quite wild, 
and they contrived to steal whatever 
they could fiom the boat sent ashore, 
and even attempted to take the oars 
from the hands of the crew This 
island was discove re ] by two Dutch 


vessels, and has been named _ the 
Netherlandish Island. 

The Stadium.—Scientific men hav 
differed much with respect to the 
extent of the stadium of which Strabo 
and the geographers of antiquity 
availed themselves to indicate the 
distances between different p 
It is evident that the only way of 
determining the point was to examin 
the existing difference between places 
the position of which had not changed, 
and by the result to estimate the 
length of the ancient measure. A 
large and exceedingly accurate map of 
Turkey, by M. Lapie, lately published 
in France, has completely resolved the 
problem ; and it is now proved that 
the st idia ot the geog aphe rs of an- 
tiquity were, according to the opinion 
adopted by Gosselin and rejected by 
L)’Anville, 760 to the degree. Thus 
Strabo reckoned that it was 200 stadia 
from Corinth to Argos; and Pausanias 
that it was 660 from Sparta to Olympia. 
These distances, allowing 700 stadia 
to a de gree, are precis¢ ly those in the 
new map ;—an additional proof of the 
accuracy of the ancient geographers. 

Improve ments round St. Paul’s.—A 
private meeting of gentlemen has 
recently taken place at the Mansion- 
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house, for the purpose of considering 
the propriety of adopting a plan 
submitted by Mr. Elmes, the Surveyor 
of the /igis Assurance Office, for the 
improvement of the neighbourhood of 
St. Paul’s. The Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor in the Chair. Amongst the 
pers ns present were, Aldermen 
Wood and Thompson, Mr. Slade, 
Mr. Blades, Mr. Pellatt, &c. &c. 
The drawing of the plan is beautiful 
in the extreme. In fact, the change 
contemplated by the projector can- 
not be adequately described, except 
by the pencil, or the reality. The 
proposed improvements consist in 
removing to a proper distance, and 
re-building, on a regular plan, all the 
houses round the present church-yard, 
and constructing two or three useful 
and necessary streets. The leading 
feature in the new design is the 
building of a semi-circle at the west 
end of the edifice, divided by a hand- 
some square, and a splendid new 
street at right angles with the meridian 
of the cathedral, which terminates 
nearly in the centre of Crescent-place, 
Bridge-street. The semi-circle is then 
continued to the eastward, on both 
sides of the cathedral, where, joining 
with St. Paul’s School on the east, 
and to a grand opening near the south 
end of the new Post-oftice, it forms 
in amphitheatre of splendid shapé 
and handsome houses; near to the 
centre of the amphitheatre, parallel to 
the meridian of the Cathedral, and 
opposite to the transepts, are two 
other wide and handsome streets ; 
that on the north crosses Paternoster- 
row, and terminates in Newgate- 
street, and that on the south a littl 
below Thames-street, where it is pro- 
posed to build a new market, midway 
between Hungerford-market and Bil- 
lingsgate, appropriated to the sale of 
fish, poultry, fruit and vegetables 
Another street will be formed oppo- 
site to the Old Bailey, by widening 
t} 
rying it obliquely into EF arl-street. 
The importance of this street, leading, 
as it will, from Blackfriars’-bridge to 
Smithfield-market, is calculated upon 
as very great. Amongst the leading 
advantages of this improvement to the 
public, will be the widening of all the 


1e passage into Water-lane, and car- 


approaches and avenues to and round 
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the Cathedral, making the north side 
passable, as well as the south side, 
for coaches, and facilitating the ap- 
proaches to and from the new Post- 
office, At the same time a due 


regard is to be paid both to profit and 
economy, as the new streets and 
amphitheatre will form the hand- 
somest and best places for business 
in the city. 





POLITICAL 


Manvracturine Districts.—It 
is with extreme pleasure that we 
report some unequivocal symp- 
toms of amendment in the state of 
the manufacturing districts. At 
the commencement of the month 
we scarcely ventured to hope for 
such an event; and when the re- 
port of it first reached us, we re- 
ceived it doubtingly. We are 
glad to find that we have been 
unnecessarily incredulous, and that 
our private enquiries warrant us 
to conclude not only that some 
improvement has taken place, but 
that it has been progressive ; a cir- 
cumstance which is peculiarly en- 
couraging. 

Many of our readers may not 
be aware that the manufacturers 
of silk, printed goods, and other 
fancy articles, at least, as far as 


is connected with home con- 


sumption, have, in the course of 


the year, two busy and two inac- 
tive seasons—the taste or fashion 
which is suited to articles for the 
summer being quite different from 
those wanted for winter. Hence 
the spring and auturnn are usually 


busily employed as the times of 


preparation, and the summer and 
winter proportionally vacant. The 


present period falls in with one of 


these: yet it has not been attend- 
ed with any increase of distress, 
rather the reverse; and as the 
season of provision for the “ winter 
trade” is now approaching, we 
hope considerable relief will arise 
to those classes of our manufac- 
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turers; whilst an increase of de- 
mand for goods of more regular 
consumption has induced some 
houses to increase the number of 
their workmen, and others to ex- 
tend the hours of employment. 
‘These are consoling circumstances, 
yet our readers must not indulge 
too sanguine expectations ; we fear 
another winter must pass over be- 
fore such a revival can take place 
as shall afford effectual and per- 
manent relief. 

In the southern districts the 
harvest has been very generally 
housed, and a considerable por- 
tion of it in the northern ones. 
With the exception of the wheat, 
the crops are generally deficient, 
“particularly those of barley and 
oats. ‘The rains have come so 
seasonably, and been succeeded by 
weather so favourable ta the tur- 
nips and potatoes, as to induce 
a confident expectation that the 
supply of these will be found suf- 
ficient. 

Portucat.— The Emperor of 
the Brazils, with a wisdom and 
moderation which rarely belong 
to human nature, and which is 
generally felt by statesmen as hos- 
tile to the personal exercise of 
their authority, has voluntarily re- 
linquished the sovereignty of Por- 
tugal, with its Asiatic and African 
dependencies. This line of con- 
duct will probably preserve the 
intimate and beneficial] connexion 
to which the mother country is 
justly entitled from her colonies, 


od 





——— 








when their prosperity becomes 
such as to render their indepen- 
dence desirable. 

He has also conferred on Por- 
tugal the blessings of a free con- 
stitution, and it must bea subject 
of gratification to every Briton to 
observe the similarity which exists 
between this and our own ;—the 
latter has been the growth of ages, 
and the influence it has produced 
upon the habits, feelings, and pros- 
perity of the people, renders it 
worthy of our highest admiration 
and reverence. We trust similar 
effects will be produced by the 
operations of similar principles on 
the Portuguese, whose name has 
been so distinguished in former 
periods; and that as they become 
practically acquainted with the ex- 
ercise and enjoyment of liberty, 
they will shake off the spiritual 
tyranny of that corrupt church to 
which they are now subject, and 
that religious as wellas civil liberty 
will be established among them. 

The following is an outline 
of the new constitution:— The 
kingdom is to consist exactly, Ist, 
in Europe, of the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, which is composed of the 
provinces of Minho, Tras-os- 
Montes, Beira, Estremadura, 
Alentejo, the kingdom of the Al- 
garves, and of the adjacent islands 
of Madeira, Porto Santo, and the 
Azores: 2dly, in Western Africa, 
Binsseau, and Cacheu; on the 
coast of Mina-os-Forte, of St. 
John the Baptist, of Ajuda, Ango- 
la, Benguella, and its dependen- 
cies, Cambinda, and Molembo, the 
Cape de Verd Isles, and that of 
Saint Thomas, of Princes and 
their dependencies ; on the East- 
ern Coast, Mozambique, Rio de 
Senna, Sofalla, Inhambana, Queli- 
mana, and the Islands of Cape 
Delgado: 3dly, in Asia, Salvete, 
Bardez, Goa, Damao, Diu, and 
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the establishments of Macao, and 
the Isles of Solor and Timor. 
The Roman Catholic Religion 
is to be the established one, but 
all others are graciously allowed 
to foreigners, provided always that 


there is to be no exterior form of 


temple. 

The legislative power is to be- 
long to the Cortes, with the appro- 
bation of the King. The Cortes 
is to consist of two Chambers, 
Peers and Deputies. The powers 
of the Cortes are—1. ‘To receive 
the oath of the King, of the Prince 
Royal, of the Regent, and of the 
Regency.—2. To elect the Regent 
or the Regency, and to mark the 
limits of their authority.—3. To 
acknowledge the Prince Royal as 
heir of the throne in the first ses- 
sion next after his birth._—4. To 
appoint a tutor to the King when 
a minor, in the event of his father 
not having appointed one by his 
last will.—5. On the death of the 
King, or in the event of the throne 
being vacant, to establish a Council 
of Administration, to inquire into 
and reform the abuses which may 
have been introduced into it.—6. 
To make laws, to interpret them, 
to suspend them, and revoke them. 

7. To watch over the guard of 
the Constitution, and to provide 
for the general good of the nation. 
—8. To fix annually the public 
expenses, and to apportion the 
direct taxes.—9. To grant or re- 
fuse the entrance to foreign forces, 
by land, or by sea, into the inte- 
rior of the kingdom or into its 
ports.—-10. To fix annually and 
according to the report of Govern- 
ment, the land and sea forces, or- 
dinary and extraordinary.—11. To 
authorise the Government to con- 
tract loans.—12. To procure and 
establish proper resources for the 
payment of the public debt.—13. 
To regulate the administration of 
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the national domains, and decree 
their alienation.—14. To create 
or suppress public offices, and to 
fix the emoluments, 15. To de- 
termine the weiyht, the intrinsic 
title, value, inscription, type, and 
denomination of monies, as well 
as the standard of weights and 
measures.’ 

The mode of election is upon 
the French model. We wish this 
had been otherwise :—the citizens 
possessed of the right of suffrage, 
are to choose Electors; by these 
the de putic s are to be appointed : 


the following are the classes of 


citizens excluded from voting in 
the first assemblies : 

Minors under twenty-five, un- 
less in the case of married men, 
or military officers, whose majo- 
rity is fixed at twenty-one; or 
in the case of bachelors licentiate, 
or ecclesiastics. 2dly. Sons in 
their father’s households, unless 
they be in public employments. 
3. Domestic servants, with some 
exceptions. 4. All monks, or per- 
sons in cloisters. 45. All persons 
not possessing anet annual revenue 
of 100,000 rees, (about 24/.) aris- 
ing from funded property, indus- 
try, commerce, or employment. 

The number of Representatives 
is not yet decided on. It is re- 
gulated by a special law. 

Juries are established, and the 


Judges are made independent of 


the crown. 

The inviolability of the Portu- 
guese citizen, which has liberty, 
individual security, and property 
as the basis, is guaranteed by 
the constitution of the kingdom 
in the following manner :—1. No 
citizen shall be obliged to do, or 
be hindered from doing, anything 
whatever, unless by virtue of a 
law.—2. The disposition of a 


law cannot have a retrospective 
effect.— 3. Every one may com- 


municate his thoughts, whether 
verbally or by writing, and pub- 
lish them in print, always however 
being responsible for any abuses 
which he may commit in the 
exercise of this right, according 
to the forms determined by the 
law.—4. No person can be per- 
secuted for the sake of religion, 
as long as he respects that of the 
State, and does not offend public 
morality. — 5. Every man may 
remain in the kingdom, or depart 
from it, carrying with him all his 
property ; conforming, neverthe- 
less, to police regulations.—6. 
Every citizen’s house is an invio- 
lable asylum, &c., with many 
other similar provisions, the most 
important of which is the abolition 
of the privilege which the nobility 
possessed, of being exce pted from 
taxation. ‘Torture, the use of the 
lash, branding with hot iron, are 
formally abolished. As might be 
expected, these measures have 
excited a considerable alarm in 
Spain. It cannot be hoped that 
they will be established in Portu- 
tal, so torn as it has been by 
violent and conflicting parties, 
without considerable opposition ; 
yet we trust that the moderation 
which has dictated these changes, 
will gradually gain the attachment 
and confidence of all. 

Russta.—The remainder of the 
report on the conspiracy alleged 
to have prevailed in this country, 
has been published; thirty-six 
persons have been pronounced 
cuilty, five of these have been 
hanged; a punishment not em- 
ployed in Russia during the last 
sixty years. 

Turxey.—-The affairs of this 
power present a picture of in- 
creased turbulence and disorder. 
In. Constantinople the Sultan 
maintains his supremacy, and the 
work of strangling and decapitat- 




















ing the remains of the rebellious 
Janissaries goes on with a vigour 
and activity which promises to 
give full effect to the decree for 
their extirpation in that capital. 
In the provinces where they are 
numerous, and no_ preparatory 
measures have been adopted, they 
are said to have taken the alarm, 
as might have been reasonably 
supposed :—they justly conclude 
that the slaughter will not be 
confined to their comrades about 
the court; but that in the general 
destruction of their body, the 
remotest members will become 
personally sensible of those ope- 
rations of legal violence directed 
against them. In the Asiatic 
provinces they are said to exceed 
the number of one hundred thou- 
sand; should any considerable 
portion of these unite, and their 
efforts be directed by able lead- 
ers, desperate as they must be 
from their situation, we may fully 
expect results as sanguinary as 
any recorded in history. 

It can hardly happen that such 
events should not prove favour- 
able to the protection of the 
unfortunate Greeks, from the 
ruin that threatened them after 
the fall of Missolonghi. We 
have no intelligence from that 
quarter sufficiently authenticated 
to enable us to report concerning 
them. Lord Cochrane is said to 
have arrived there with his steam- 


boats, intended to form part of 


his materials of war. If his Lord- 
ship’s skill and energy is condu- 
cive to the preservation of this 
interesting people from the de- 
struction threatened by their 
barbarous enemies, he will de- 
serve the gratitude of every friend 
either of literature or humanity. 

We caution our readers against 
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confounding the piratical depre- 
dations committed in these seas 
with the operations of the Greck 
fleets : none can be more distinct. 
The Archipelago has, in all ages, 
been infamous for the former, 
and our classical friends will call 
to mind the extent and audacity 
of those piracies which required 
the presence of a Roman fleet 
and army under no less a general 
than Pompey to subdue them. 
‘The leaders of the Greeks would 
rejoice to see them destroyed : 
their conduct has called for the 
chastisement of the British autho- 
rities in that station. We regret 
to state that it has been attended 
with the loss of the lives of seve- 
ral valuable officers. 

Sourn America. — The weak 
and pertinacious policy of Ferdi- 
nand again threaten to renew the 
scenes of blood-shed and devasta- 
tion in this beautiful portion of 
the world. A Spanish fleet, with 
troops on board, is reported, on 
very respectable authority, to have 
anchored before Carthagena ; the 
number of land forces have been 
estimated at ten thousand men. 

West Inpizs.— The intercourse 
between the United States of 
North America and the British 
Colonies in the West Indies seems 
likely to be suspended. His 
Majesty’s Government granted 
this privilege to the subjects of 
such powers as admitted the com- 
merce of Great Britain on the 
footing of the most favoured 
nations. That of the United 
States has not been influenced by 
the same spirit of wisdom, libe- 
rality or conciliation which dic- 
tated this regulation; consequently 
his Majesty has felt it necessary 
to notify the suspension of his 
concession. 








































OXFORD. 


July 25. 


Mr. W. Palmer was elected Demy of 


Magdalen College. 


Mr. Bourne, of Pembroke College, and 
Mr. Pears, Demy of Magdalen College, 
were elected Probationary Fellows of the 
latter College; and Mr. Allington and 
Mr. Linton were admitted Fellows of the 
same society. 


July 29. 


Robert Marsham, Esq. M. A. Fellow of 


Merton Colle ge, was appointe d Warden of 
that Society. 


Edward Denison, B. A. of Oriel Col 
lege; George Trevelyan, B. A. of Oriel 
College; William Ricketts, B. A. of Merton 
College ; and E. H. Estcourt, B. A. of Balliol 
College, were elected Fellows of Merton 
College. 


August 7. 


Mr. Edward Hawkins was chosen a 
Scholar of Pembroke College, (as founder’ 
kin) on the Foundation of Thomas Te 
dale, Esq. 


August 22, 


Mr. John Holliday was unanimously 
elected Yeoman Bedell in Divinity. 


August 23. 


The Rev. Charles John Meredith, M. A. 
of Magdalen College, was admitted a Fel- 
low of Lincoln College, on the Visitor’s 
Nomination. 


UNIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


August 2. 


Mr. G. W. Barnard, of King’s College, 
was admitted a Fellow of that Society. 


Aus ust 3. 


George Le« apingwell, Esq M.A. of Cor- 
mus Christi College, was elected one of the 


Es juire Bedells. 


His Majesty having been pleased to 
grant a Royal Charter of Incorporation to 
the University Life Assurance Society, the 
first Meeting of the Members was held 
on Tuesday, the 18th of July: the Right 
Hon. C. M. Sutton in the Chair. After 
the Charter had been read, a very satis- 
factory statement of the business, which 
had been transacted during the first year 
of the establishment of the Society pre- 
vious to the Charter, was laid before the 
Meeting, when it appeared that Assurances 
had been proposed to the amount of nearly 
400,000/. and Policies granted on the Lives 
of 222 persons, of whom, by a singular 
coincidence, the number of Oxford and 
Cambridge men were exactly equal; and 
that the Society had sustained no loss by 
the death of any Assurer. The Bye-Laws 
were then agreed upon, under which the 
Corporation will in future be governed. 
The petitioners to his Majesty for the 
Charter, were the Bishop of Bristol, the 
Dean of Christ Church, the Right. Hon. 
C. M. Sutton, and John Wray, Esq. late 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
Charter has been granted to encourage 
among professional men, and particularly 
among the Clergy, the practice of Life 
Assurance; but it is limited to those who 
are, or have been, Members of one of the 
Universities. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Arnold, Charles, B.A. to the Rectory of 
Wakerley, Northamptonshire; Patron, 
the Marquis of Exeter. 





























































































Barnwell, John, B.A. to the Vicarage of 


Stogursey with the Chapelry of Lilstock, 
Somersetshire ; Patrons, the Master and 
Fellows of Eton. 


Beesley, James, M.A. to the Vicarage of 


Feckenham, Worcestershire; Patron, 
Rev. E. Neale. 

Benson, Christopher, M. A. to the Master- 
ship of the Temple Church; Patron, 


The King. Also to the Vicarage of 


Cropthorne, Worcestershire ; Patrons, the 
Dean and Chapter of Worcester. 
Bickerstaff, R. to the Vic irage of St. 


Martin, Salop; Patron, the Bishop of 


St. Asaph. 

Carridge, J. B. A. to the Vicarage of Nether 
Poppleton, Yorkshire ; Patron, the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

Coldwell, W. E. M. A. Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Stafford, to the Vicarage of High Offley ; 
Patron, the Bishop of Lichfield and Co- 


ventry. 


Coleridge, J. D. B.C. L. to the Rectory of 


Lawhitton, Cornwall; Patron, the Bishop 
of Exeter, 

Copleston, Edward, D.D. Provost of Oriel 
College, Oxford, to the Deanery of Ches 
ter; Patron, The King. 

Dalby, William, M. A. Vicar of Warminster, 


to be Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 


Mount Cashel. 

Gunning, William, S.C. L. to be Chaplain 
of Partis College, near Bath; Patroness 
and Foundress, Mrs. Ann Partis. 


Howell, Benjamin, to the Rectory of 
Hughley, Salop; Patron, the Earl of 


Bradford. 

Hutton, John, B. A. Rector of W yverby, 
Leicestershire, tothe Vicarage of Granby, 
Notts.; Patron, the Duke of Rutland. 

Jones, Thomas, B. A. of Wadham College, 
Oxford, to the Rectory of Hempstead, 
Gloucestershire ; Patron, Mr. Alderman 


Jones. 


Langdon, Whittington, D.D. Provost of 


Worcester College, Oxford, and Dean 
of Exeter, to the Vicarage of Bishop’s 


Tawton, Devon; Patron, the Dean of 


Exeter. 


Mounsey, Thomas, to the Vicarage of 


Owthorne, Yorkshire; Patron, The 
King 

Parke, Beniamin, M.A. Vicar of Tilney, 
Norfolk, to a Prebendal Stall in the 
Cathedral Church of Ely; Patron, the 
Bishop. 

Pratt, Josiah, B.D. to the Vicarage of 
St. Stephen, Coleman Street, London ; 

Patrons, the Parishioners. 


Randolph, Charles, to the Vicarage of 


Lyme Regis; Patron, the Prebendary 
of Lime and Halstock, in the Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury. 


University and Clerical Intelligence. 


Ridley, W. Charles, of Kimbolton, to be 
Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Man- 
chester. 


Rodney, Hon, Henry, to the Prebend of 


Huntingdon, in the Cathedral Church 
of Hereford ; Patron, the Bishop. 


Sergeant, J. to the Perpetual Curacy of 


Egloskerry, with the Chapelry of Tre 
mayne, Cornwall; Patrons, F. H. Rodd, 
and P. Hurdon, Esqrs. 


Stopford, G. Powys, to the Rectory of 


Warkton, Northamptonshire ; Patroness, 
the Duchess of Buccleugh and Queens 
berry. 

Webb, J. Birch, M. A. of Brasennose Col 
lege, Oxford, to the Vicarage of Weobly, 


Herefordshire; Patron, the Bishop of 


Hereford. 

Yonge, James, to the Rectory of Stock 
leigh Pomeroy, Devon.; Patron, the Bi 
shop of Exeter. 


CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 


Benson, Christopher, M. A. Fellow of Mag 
dalene College, Cambridge, Prebendary 
of Worcester, and Rector of St. Giles’ in 
the Fields, to Bertha Maria, ¢ ldest daugh 
ter of J. Mitford, Esq. and great niece 
of Lord Re desdale. 

Okes, Richard, M. A. Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Mary Elizabeth, only 
daughter of the late Thomas Sibthorpe, 
Esq. of Guildford. 

Oxnam, W. M. A. Scholar of Wadham Col 
lege, Oxford, to Mary Susannah, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. T. Carter, Lower 
Master of Eton College. 

Pechel, Horace Robert, M. A. Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, to Caroline Mary, 
third daughter of the Right Hon. Lord 
Mark Kerr. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


rhe Right Rev. C. M. Warsurton, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Cloyne, aged 71. 

3reedon, J. Symonds, D. D. Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Stanley St. Leonard, Gloucester 
shire, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

Buller, R. Rector of Lanreath, Cornwall. 

Commeline, Samuel, Rector of Hempstead, 
Gloucestershire. 

Dampier, John, Prebendary of Ely, and 
Rector of West-Meon cum Privett, Hants. 

Grant, Richard, Vicar of Stansted Mount 
fitchett, Rector of Wennington Essex, 
and Vicar of Blackbourton, Oxon, 


onde 


































Univer ily and Clerical Tn ellieenc ° 


Griffiths, David, ¥ r of Kenderchurch, Marshall, Charles, Rector of Lawhitton, 


=e “- Rector of Buxl nd Perpetual Curate of Net 
] rleston, Suffolk. Warwickshire. 

Hlolworthy, Matth w, Rector of Elsworth, > 
Cambr cat ae 


Cro Cambridgeshire, Vicar of W Towne, Leonard, Vicar ot Lyddington cum 
aia. \ " ' rly | y ( t, Rutland, and of Brampt 
St. | 3 ( ( l H 


Latter, I , B. D. Rect f ( t . — : 
Warley, Essex, and formerly Fellow of ton, Jobn E, Vicar of Weobley, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

M field, Edward, M. A. Vicar of B , W ood k. Henry, LL. B. Vicar of Barkby, 
Gloucestershire, and for y Fellow of ind Rector of Caythorpe cum Frieston, 


St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Lincolnshire 


A Word in Favour of Female Schools. fhe Divine Authority of the Sabbath 
By a Lady. ISmo. pp. 74. Lon i Vindicated By B. Hopkins, B.A. Scho 


und Co. 1826. lar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 5Svo. 
Vindiciz Christiana . Comparative I pp. 45. § md Edition. Longman a id 
t ate of the Genius and Temper of tl Co 1826. 
Greek, toman, Hi d 0, Mahomet n, a | 
Christian Religions, by the tev. J , The A a e of Knowledge. A Sermo! 
ne CS Ba Cadell. 1826. By t Rev. Baden Powell, M. A. F.R.S- 
oO College, Oxon. Rivingtons. 1826 


The Ministerial Character considered in ol : ae 
1 Sermon, by th Rev. Rowland G. Cut A Comment upon the ¢ ollects. By th 
tois, B.D. late Fellow of Corpus Christi Rev. J- James, M.A. 8vo. See md Edi- 


| 
College, Oxon. Rivinetons. 1826. t Rivingtons. 18206. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 
We thank an Unknown Friend for ling the Sherborne newspaper, containing 


n account of the Meeting of the Bath and Wells Dio n Association.—By such Com- 
munications, we are particularly oblig 


We have received the Letter of Justus, with the accompanying Pamphlet. Our present 





impression 1s, that it is not expedient to 7 e the subject to which he alludes. Had we 
received the papers three mouths ago, the case would have been different. 

C. H., referring to an obiter dictum in our last Number, that Mr. Bowles was not for 
tunate in his late critical contest, begs to assure ' nd, through us, our readers, that 
Mr. Bow! r fortunate. ‘Thus, « ule ire in poss yn of the two opinions ; and 
ve al ire C. H. will see the pre tv of ¢ t inserting his Letter, for it would 
learlv be not advisable to reneu ut t ir 1 .- 

Again, C. H. asserts that one only of the | ns in Mr. Bowles’ V Rook is nof de- 

vhil th her hand. in the poems of Dr. Watts, three only out of twenty 
| ' \ ided but by 








